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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF RELIGIOUS VALUES FOR 
RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 


Arzsert C. Knvupson 
Boston University 


We easily believe what we are glad to believe, and interest 
often leads the judgment astray; our hopes and also our fears, as 
William James said, are “great liars.” This is a matter of com- 
mon observation. Hence there is a well-grounded prejudice 
against allowing feeling or desire any voice in deciding questions 
of fact or of existence. Reality is what it is, regardless of our 
attitude toward it; the only way, therefore, correctly to apprehend 
it is to divest oneself of all interest except the desire to know the 
naked ‘truth. True knowledge is disinterested knowledge. This 
is a recognized principle alike in the field of law, of history, and of 
natural science. Only he is qualified to be a judge, an historian, 
or a scientist who has learned to view facts objectively, uninflu- 
enced by subjective bias. 

Particularly is this held to be true in the field of science. 
Natural science in its ideal is passionless. Not only does it aim 
to free itself from personal bias, it seeks to divest itself even of 
human interest. It sees in nature no purpose and no worth. All 
is colorless existence. There is, of course, change, and change ac- 
cording to law, but it is purposeless change. There are no grada- 
tions of worth. Psychical fact has in and of itself no more value 
than physical fact. Both are parts of a vast mechanical system 
driven from behind, and have equal standing in it. One does not 
necessarily serve the other. Man is not the end of creation. There 
is no end or goal to the knowable universe. Teleology has no place 

341 
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in the field of pure knowledge. Pure knowledge recognizes only 
facts and their causal relations. It is phenomeno-centric or cosmo- 
centric. It begins with the world, not with man. The anthropo- 
centric standpoint of faith belongs to the uncritical and unscientific 
past. For the modern mind it has been rendered impossible by 
the double degradation which man has suffered at the hands of 
science. The Copernican astronomy deprived him of that central 
position in the universe which he had previously been supposed to 
occupy ; and the Darwinian theory of evolution robbed him of that 
unique and absolute eminence which he had hitherto claimed for 
himself in the world of animate beings. Man from the standpoint 
of natural science must, consequently, take his place in the uni- 
verse as one purposeless fact among countless others. To make 
him the central fact of existence and to subordinate the rest of’ 
the world to his interests is an unwarranted act of presumption 
on our part, and a distortion of reality. The real world, the world 
of pure knowledge, is a dehumanized world, a world without pur- 
pose and without distinctions of value. 

Such is the epistemological ideal under which natural science 
has to a large extent worked. That it should awaken opposition 
not only in practical life but also among professional thinkers, 
was inevitable. The response to it is found in the philosophy of 
value. It is to Kant that this philosophy in its modern and inde 
pendent form owes its origin. He distinguished sharply between 
the scientific or theoretical reason, with its world of colorless facts, 
and the practical reason, with its realm of ends and values. To 
the latter he attributed not only complete independence, but also 
a position of primacy as over against the former. The moral na- 
ture, for instance, through its postulates of God, freedom, and 
immortality, gives us a deeper and truer understanding of reality 
than does the perceptive and logical faculty. The scientific and 
naturalistic view of the world is, therefore, inadequate; it needs 
to be supplemented by insights drawn from the higher moral and 
religious values. Value itself is not foreign to reality. This 
Kantian line of thought was developed further by Lotze. “I 
seek,” he said, “in that which should be the ground of that which 


a? 


is.” “The true beginning of metaphysics lies in ethics.” The full 
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implications of this position he did not, it is true, work out, but 
we owe to him many stimulating suggestions concerning the na- 
ture and significance of value not only from the metaphysical but 
also from the psychological and epistemological points of view. 
These suggestions contributed more or less directly to later devel- 
opments in the philosophy of value, such as those represented by 
pragmatism and by the Freiburg School in Germany. 

In the meantime economists began to interest themselves in 
the psychological aspects of economic value; and psychologists in 
turn, stimulated by this encroachment upon their territory and 
also by the growing philosophical, theological, and biological in- 
terest in the subject of value, began to devote themselves to a de- 
tailed study of the process of valuation in all its forms. Thus there 
has arisen a psychology of value, and also a general theory of value 
as distinguished from a purely philosophical or metaphysical ’ 
treatment of the subject. The literature in this field is already ex- 
tensive and is growing rapidly. The best known works are those 
by Meinong’ and Ehrenfels? in Austria and by Urban® in this 
country. 


Out of these psychological and philosophical discussions of 
value there have emerged several conclusions, more or less widely 
held, that have a bearing on our theme and that may be briefly 
summarized. 

1. It is generally agreed that values are relative to person- 
ality, and that they have their root in the affective-volitional na- 
ture. It is feeling and desire that give rise to value. Which of 
the two is the more fundamental in the valuation process is a 
question that has been much debated. Meinong was probably right 
in deciding in favor of feeling. But feeling and desire are so in- 
timately related to each other that one to some extent implies the 
other. There is no clear line of demarcation between affection and 
conation. One tends to pass over into the other, and both are in- 
volved in the definition of value. We may then say with Schiller 
that “value is a personal attitude, of welcome or the reverse, to- 


1 Psychologisch-Ethische Untersuchungen Zur Werth-Theorie, and Ueber Annahmen. 
* Systena der Werttheorie. 
* Valuation: Its Nature and Laws. 
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ward an object of interest,”* or with Hoéffding that “whatever con- 
duces to satisfaction or supplies a need has worth, or is a good.’ 

2. While values are relative to personal interest and in a 
sense constituted by it, they are not purely subjective. They 
imply the existence, either actual or hypothetical, of the object. 
On this point also Meinong was right. “For feelings of value,” 
as he said, “it is essential that they be feelings of existence.” Or, 
as Sorley puts it, “the predication of value implies or assumes 
something existing which can be said to possess the value; the 
true bearer of value is an existing reality or something conceived 
as an existing reality. Were there no existence there would be 
no value; value out of relation to existence has no meaning.”® 
The theory of value is, therefore, not an abstract science like math- 
ematics. It presupposes reality, and thus resembles the natural 
sciences. But it differs from the latter in that value judgments 
are not causal nor merely existential judgments. Existence does 
not necessarily imply value. Value is rather a plus, something 
added to bare existence. It is sometimes spoken of as a “tertiary 
quality.” But this expression is misleading in a double respect. 
It suggests that value is more subjective than the “secondary” 
qualities and, consequently, still farther removed from reality. It 
also suggests that value, like other qualities, is a predicate inherent 
in the nature of the object, and so simply a “way of apprehending 
the object.” This, however, is not the case. Value, if termed a 
quality, is a quality of an altogether unique kind. It does not 
reveal the existence of the object; it rather implies or asserts that 
the object ought to exist or is worth existing. This aspect of ob- 
jective existence is one of which natural science does not take cog- 
nizance, and it may conceivably be simply a shadow of the mind’s 
own throwing. But that it is something more is implicit in the 
value judgment itself. The value judgment as such contains an 
existential reference, and thus transcends the purely subjective 
standpoint. 

3. Values are also objective in the sense that they are not 
entirely relative to the individual. They have in them a univer- 


4 Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, xii, p. 589. 
5 The Problems of Philosophy, p. 154. 
* Moral Values and the Idea of God. pp. 108f. 
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sal and a normative element. There are immanent standards of 
value by which values are themselves evaluated. In accordance 
with these standards we distinguish not simply different degrees 
of value but also different kinds of value. The fundamental qual- 
itative distinction between values is formulated in several different 
ways. We, for instance, distinguish between “instrumental” and 
“intrinsic” values, between “natural” and “ideal” values, and be- 
tween “relative” and “absolute” values. These different dis- 
tinctions are not synonymous with each other; each has its own 
special significance. But the basal idea underlying them is essen- 
tially the same. Over against the lower realm of means there is 
the higher realm of ends, values that stand in their own right and 
that in a sense may be said to be “eternal.” These values manifest 
themselves in three or four main forms: the moral, the esthetic, 
the intellectual, and the religious. Corresponding to these differ- 
ent forms of value there are ideals or norms, namely, goodness, 
beauty, truth, and God. These norms, or at least the first three 
of them, are, as it were, legislated into the very structure of the 
human mind. However they may have originated, they have for 
the individual an “a-priori” character. He does not make them, 
he finds them. They are for him autonomous validities. Beyond 
them he cannot go. They are objective values with laws of their 
own, to which he is under obligation to submit himself. 

4, Ideal values are not only objective to the individual ; they 
give us a deeper insight into reality than does the merely per- 
ceptive and logical intellect. This Kantian doctrine of the pri- 
macy of the practical reason, already referred to, has received 
fresh and to some extent original expression in the pragmatism of 
the James-Schiller type and in the transcendental philosophy of 
Windelband and Rickert, especially the latter. Both of these 
movements attempt a more complete subordination of the pure 
reason to the practical reason than Kant succeeded in bringing 
about. Kant left us with a fundamental dualism, and this dualism 
these two more recent movements seek to overcome. Pragmatism 
makes the registering intellect simply the servant of the will. 
Indeed, from its standpoint there is no merely “registering” in- 
tellect. All “facts” involve valuation, and the test of truth is to 
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be found, not in its correspondence with a supposed external 
reality, but in its utility, in its verification in life, in its con- 
tribution to man’s chief good. The Freiburg School rejects the 
utilitarianism of pragmatism and also its empiricism, but it js 
none the less thoroughgoing in its ascription of primacy to the 
will. For this school logic as well as ethics is a science of value. 
Rickert regards all judgments as value judgments. For him there 
are no merely existential judgments. It is the “ought” of the 
judgment that alone lifts it into true objectivity. Ultimate reality, 
therefore, can be apprehended only by a process of valuation. 
This line of reasoning may seem too abstract to many; and to 
others pragmatism seems too relativistic. But the common ground 
underlying both types of thought is receiving increasing recog- 
nition. Value is not an arbitrary and unreal fact; it is itself a 
part of the real world, and the only key to ultimate reality. 


This conclusion, drawn from the philosophy of value, and the 
three preceding principles, also borrowed from the same source, 
constitute the basis of the philosophy of religion. Indeed, it was 
in the field of theology that the philosophy of value in its post- 
Kantian form received one of its first and most significant appli- 
cations. Albrecht Ritschl attempted a reconstruction or at least 
regrounding of Christian theology on the assumption that re- 
ligion by its very nature moves entirely within the sphere of 
value judgments. It is, in fact, to him and his school that the 
currency of the term “value judgment” is largely due. Ritschl 
did not go so far as Schiller and Rickert, and reduce all “facts” 
to values or all “judgments” to value judgments. He recognized 
a valuational element in all knowledge, but distinguished between 
“concomitant” and “independent” value judgments. “The for- 
mer,” he said, “are operative and necessary in all theoretical cog- 
nition”; but they do not constitute its basis or essential nature. 
The latter, on the other hand, which alone are value judgments 
in the full sense of the term, stand in their own right and form the 
very structure of morality and religion. “Every cognition,” 
says Ritschl, “of a religious sort is a direct judgment of value.’’ 
7 Justification and Reconciliation, iii, p. 398. 
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It is independent of natural science, and also, though in a different 
way, of ethics and esthetics. By its very nature, therefore, re- 
ligion must find its justification in itself. The one sure ground 
of religious knowledge is that found in Jesus’ saying that “if any 
man willeth to do his will, he shall know of the teaching whether 
it is of God, or whether I speak of myself.” 

The general theory of religious knowledge, as thus formu- 
lated by Ritschl, has been the subject of almost endless discussion. 
Out of this discussion we may gather three or four main points to 
which to attach our own positive conclusions. 

1. It has been objected to Ritschl’s theory that it is virtually 
a surrender to those twin foes of religion, positivism and illusion- 
ism. Value judgments, it is argued, are necessarily subjective; 
they stand opposed to existential judgments, and in so far as they 
are regarded as constituting the substance of religious faith, de- 
grade the latter to the level of their own subjectivity. It was 
partly to correct this impression that Kaftan and Scheibe modified 
Ritschl’s theory by making religious knowledge consist not of 
value judgments but of “theoretical judgments” or “postulates” 


based on value judgments. But the change was not necessary, nor 
is it an altogether happy one. It assumes that value judgments in 


themselves are wholly subjective, and that they differ in this 
respect from theoretical judgments. This, however, as we have 
seen, is not the case. Value judgments contain an objective refer- 
ence just as truly as do scientific judgments. They are more 
variable than the latter, and in general less trustworthy, but that 
they mean to assert an objective fact can hardly be questioned. 
Religious value judgments are existential judgments. And this 
fact has an important bearing on the nature of religion. It re- 
duces to nullity every attempt to save faith at the expense of the 
objects of faith, or to base religion on what has been termed “sub- 
jective theism.” Positivism as well as materialism is the negation 
of religion. 

2. The question has been raised as to whether religious values 
should be classed as “natural” or as “ideal.” In the preceding 
discussion I have assumed the latter. But Kaftan argues at 
length in favor of the former. He distinguishes between the nat- 
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ural goods of life and its ethical ideal, and contends that re- 
ligion has to do with the former rather than the latter. The com- 
mon characteristic of religion, he says, is the quest after life, not 
the quest after perfect life. Religion, accordingly, is simply one 
of the different forms that the natural instinct of self-preservation 
takes. What gives rise to religion is man’s failure to satisfy his 
quest after life in the world and through the world. Because of 
this failure he seeks the aid of supernatural powers. But in this 
theory it is evident that Kaftan fails to make adequate allowance 
for the distinction between the lower hedonistic view of life and 
the higher spiritual view represented by religion. The chief good 
in both may be “life,” but it is life with a quite different conno- 
tation. No doubt religion in its more primitive forms is con- 
cerned to a large extent with material goods. But these material 
goods are not ultimates for the religious consciousness. They have 
a sacramental quality. They mediate between the human and the 
divine, and on this plane of mediation life has a distinct character 
of its own—a character that links it with the “ideal” rather than 
with what may properly be called the “natural.” The “natural,” 
it is true, forms the background of the religious as it does of the 
ethical and esthetic, but it becomes itself religious only as it is 
lifted to a higher and ideal plane, the plane of the free spirit. And 
on this higher plane the standard of value is changed. The change 
is, of course, effected only gradually, and to the outsider it may 
seem as though no real change takes place. It may seem as though 
one natural good is substituted for another. For instance, R. B. 
Perry says that the relation of religion to the secular goods of 
life goes through three different stages, the first of which he calls 
the “auxiliary,” the second the “disciplinary,” and the third 
the “compensatory.”* This view assumes that the original stand- 
ard of value is maintained throughout the entire process. The 
satisfaction of the natural interests of life is regarded as the ul- 
timate criterion by which the value of religion is judged. But this 
is not true to the religious consciousness itself. From the religious 
point of view it is the natural experiences of life that are “aux- 
iliary” and “disciplinary,” and not religion itself. Religion in its 


8 American Journal of Theology, 1915, pp. 1-16, 
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true nature is never a mere “compensation” for lost material goods, 
a kind of consolation prize that serves as a temporary balm to 
the loser’s heart; it always has its own intrinsic worth. To be 
sure, it also has its value for the natural life of man, its social, 
political, economic, therapeutic value. But the “value of religion” 
is one thing, and “religious values” are something quite different. 
The latter stand in their own right, and belong to the ideal and 
normative side of human nature. 

3. Religion as an ideal and normative value stands on the 
same plane as the ethical, esthetic, and intellectual values; but it 
has its own distinctive character, and it is a question whether its 
relation to these other values is to be regarded as coordinate or 
superordinate. Is religion an independent good that stands along- 
side of the other ideal values? Or does it rather presuppose them 
and build upon them? If with Troeltsch we adopt the idea of a 
religious a priori, we incline to the former view. Religion from 
this standpoint is simply one of a number of mutually independent 
and immanent principles rooted in human reason. On the other 
hand, if with Héffding we define religion as faith in the conserva- 
tion of values, we take the latter view. We think of religion not 
as having its own independent field of cultural or rational values 
alongside of science, morality, and art, but as something “second- 
ary” and yet superior to them, manifesting itself in and through 
them. The ideals of the true, the good, and the beautiful are also 
ideals of religion. What religion does is simply to add to them 
faith in their conservation of perpetuity. But both this view and 


the preceding one fail to bring out clearly the most distinctive ele- 
ment in religion. Rudolf Otto in his justly famous work, entitled 


Das Heilige, has stressed the idea of the immediate awareness of 
the divine, a “numinous” experience, which he further charac- 
terizes as “mysterium tremendum et fascinosum.” In this ex- 
perience the religious a priori is implicit and also faith in the con- 
servation of values, but over and above these more or less abstract 
principles there is the living sense of a personal relation to a super- 
natural personal being. It is here that the really unique element in 
religion is to be found. The conviction, consequently, which we 
call religious knowledge is not only grounded in the autonomous 
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validity of the religious a priori and in the general validity of our 
implicit faith in the ideal; it also has an immediate empirical 
basis. 

4, A further and final word needs to be added on the nature 
and grounds of religious knowledge. By religious knowledge we 
mean, not the knowledge of religion, but the knowledge of God. 
Religious knowledge is simply another term for the assurance of 
faith. It has the advantage over the latter expression in that it 
puts religion epistemologically on the same general level as science. 
Both religion and science, as a matter of fact, are ultimately de- 
pendent on faith. But it is customary to speak of scientific know]- 
edge, and if this be proper, it should also be permissible to speak of 
religious knowledge. It is knowledge, inner conviction of an ob- 
jective truth, in one case as well as the other. But religious know|- 
edge is differently grounded from scientific knowledge. The latter 
is based on observation and strict logical inference, and hence, 
relatively speaking, is objective and disinterested. Religious 
knowledge, on the other hand, is based on feeling and will. It is 
interested knowledge, a subjective process of valuation. Without 
this process there would be no religious experience. The experi- 
ence of God is itself an act of valuation. Religious values, there- 
fore, constitute the very essence of religious knowledge. 

But while this is psychologically true, the question arises 
whether the rational or epistemological ground of religion must 
not be sought elsewhere. For subjective valuation is manifestly 
no unerring test of objective validity. As compared with observa- 
tion and logical inference it is relatively untrustworthy. Hence 
the effort has been made to find a basis for religion in the theoret- 
ical reason; for instance, in the cosmological and teleological ar- 
guments. But knowledge thus gained is not religious knowledge 
in the strict sense of the term, and furthermore is itself of rather 
doubtful standing from the theoretical point of view. Others, 
consequently, try to find a rational basis for religion in its general 
utility, particularly in its ethical and social value. Chatterton- 
Hill, for instance, the Roman Catholic apologist, says, “It is ac- 
cording to their objective consequences for society that all re- 
ligious doctrines must be judged.” “It is time,” he adds, “to 
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transfer the justification of Christianity from the unstable basis 
of individual aspirations and individual want, and to establish it 
on the sure basis of the sociological value of Christian doctrine.” 
How sure this basis is may be gathered from the following state- 
ment: “Every religious system that survives is adapted to the 


necessities of the society in which it survives. Such a religious 


system is therefore true in the only sense in which truth can be 
proved—in the sense that it responds to the end in view of which 
it was evolved. Truth is necessarily a relative conception; and 
the truth of a religious system can be judged only with reference 
to a given environment. In this environment the system is true 
(or untrue) and its truth (or untruth) can be proved by the con- 
crete results of its influence on social life. Christianity is true 
for the Western world; Islam, Brahmanism, Buddhism, Con- 
fucianism, are true in their respective environments. Each re- 
sponds to the needs of heterogeneous social aggregates.”® Such 
a relativism as this would manifestly undermine religious truth 


“ 


altogether. But even a less relativistic pragmatism or “ophelism,” 
as A. W. Benn terms it, can furnish no real basis for religious 
faith. Faith cannot be sustained by merely external props. No 
doubt, religion has its social utility, but this is one of the fruits 
of religion and not religion itself. People in this day need to be 
reminded that the function of the social idea in religion is regula- 
tive, not constitutive. This is also true of logic. Logic and social 
need do not create religion, nor do they justify it; their task is 
simply to guide its development. Religion must find its justifi- 
cation in itself, in its own intrinsic worth, and in its own convic- 
tion of its objective truth. 

As over against the arguments of the rationalistic unbeliever 
we may direct attention to such considerations as the following: 
First, science and indeed objective cognition in general rests ul- 
timately on faith. Solipsism can be transcended only by faith. 
The intelligibility of the world and our ability to understand it 
are simply matters of faith, assumptions growing out of our cog- 
nitive interest. Interest and valuation thus lie at the basis of 
science as well as religion. Secondly, the intellect can attain a 


* The Sociological Value of Christianity, pp.xii, xiv, and 20. 
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comprehensive and satisfactory world view only by adopting the 
theistic or personalistic standpoint. The various arguments for 
the divine existence have their value in this connection. In par- 
ticular it may here be noted that the objectivity of values points 
to a personal Being as their ultimate seat. Thirdly, religion as 
well as the theoretical reason is structural in human nature. It 
is in a sense an a-priori principle, standing in its own right. It 
does not need to borrow its validity from other sources. Life is 
deeper than logic, and in its more fundamental needs reveals to us 
the ultimate nature of things. There is in men, as Lotze says, an 
unshakable “belief, that in its feeling for the values of things and 
their relations, our reason possesses as genuine a revelation as, in 
the principles of logical investigation, it has an indispensable in- 
strument of experience.’ But considerations such as these have 
little influence apart from religious experience itself. It is charac- 
teristic of religious knowledge that it is justified only of its own 
children. 


” Microcosmus, i, p. 245. 
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JOHN WESLEY’S USE OF THE BIBLE 


Witiuom C. 8. PELLowe 
Detroit, Mich. 


Joun Wes ey, the foremost leader in the religious revival 
of the eighteenth century and the founder of Methodism, made 
the most strenuous claims that the truths he believed and the meth- 
ods he employed were founded on Scripture or were in the spirit 
of Scripture. He was most insistent in claiming that he was, to 
use his own term, “a Scriptural Christian.” “I wish to be,” he 
said, “in every point, Great and Small, a Scriptural, Rational 
Christian.” 

For the Oxford club, of which Wesley was a member and the 
members of which earned the sobriquet “Methodists,” Wesley 
claimed that they were bible Christians. In his sermon on “God’s 
Vineyard” he states in the first paragraph of the first division: 

“From the very beginning, from the time that four young men united 
together, each of them was homo unius libri, ‘a man of one book.’ God 
taught them all, to make his ‘word a lantern unto their feet, and a light 
in all their paths.” They had one, and only one, rule of judgment with 
regard to all their tempers, words, and actions; namely, the oracles of 
God. They were one and all determined to be Bible Christians. They 
were continually reproached for this very thing: some terming them in 


derision, Bible bigots: others, Bible moths; feeding, they said, upon the 
Bible, as moths do upon cloth.” 


In the midst of his busy life, when controversy was thick upon 
him and he had to defend his teachings by writing tracts and 
articles for the press, Wesley writes to a critic, “If you have ob- 
served any thing in any of the tracts I have published, which you 


think is not agreeable to Scripture and reason, you will oblige me 


by pointing it out.’”? 

Also in the Preface to the volume of his sermons, the First 
Series of which, fifty-three in number, became the Standard Doc- 
trines of the Methodist Connexion, alongside of Wesley’s Notes 


| Works ii, 388-96. 
? Works, iv, 106 Letter to Mr. Richard Tompson. 
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on the New Testament, Wesley makes a most eloquent plea that 
what is found in the sermons has been derived from a study of 


the Bible. 


“To candid, reasonable men, I am not afraid to lay open what have 
been the inmost thoughts of my heart. I have thought, I am a creature 
of a day, passing through life as an arrow through the air. I am a spirit 
come from God, and returning to God: just hovering over the great gulf: 
till, a few moments hence, I am no more seen; I drop into an unchange- 
able eternity! I want to know one thing—the way to heaven: how to 
land safe on that happy shore. God himself has condescended to teach 
the way; for this very end He came from heaven. He hath written it 
down in a book. O give me that book! At any price, give me the book 
of God! I have it here: here is knowledge enough for me. Let me be 
homo unius libri! Here then I am, far from the busy way of men. I sit 
down alone: only God is here. In His presence I open, I read his book; 
for this end, to find the way to heaven. Is there a doubt concerning the 
meaning of what I read? Does anything appear dark or intricate? | 
lift up my heart to the Father of Lights: ‘Lord, is it not Thy word, “If 
any man lack wisdom, let him ask of God”?’ Thou ‘givest liberally, and 
upbraidest not.’ Thou hast said, ‘If any be willing to do Thy will, he 
shall know.’ I am willing to do, let me know, Thy will. I then search 
after and compare parallel passages of Scripture, ‘comparing spiritual 
things with spiritual.’ I meditate thereon with all the attention and 
earnestness of which my mind is capable. If any doubt remains, I con- 
sult those who are experienced in the things of God; and then the writ- 
ings, whereby, being dead, they yet speak. And what I thus learn, that 
I teach.”* 


In the treatment of our study we propose the following di- 
visions of the subject-matter: 1. Formative influences on Wes- 
ley’s use of the Bible; 2. Wesley’s method of interpretation; 
3. Purposes for which Wesley used the Scriptures; and finally an 
evaluation of Wesley’s use of the Bible. 


Formative InrivueNces on Wes tey’s Use or THe Brsie 


1. Parental Training. John Wesley was born into a home 
where the Bible was not only the moral guide for life, but also the 
“primer” out of which the little Wesleys learned the alphabet 
and to read. His mother, Susanna Wesley, writing to John when 
he was a grown man, describes for him her method of procedure 
when the child has reached the age for him or her to commence 


* Preface, section 5, First Series, Sermons. 
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reading. Taking the child into a room with her, she opened the 
Bible at the first chapter of Genesis and taught him the letters as 
they came in sequence in the verses, then day after day she had 
him read the verses, taking in more verses as the child progressed.‘ 
Thus the child’s very earliest impressions of literature were bound 
up with the Bible. There was also family prayers with its reading 
and meditation on the Scriptures. There was also the custom of 
which the mother writes of her taking each child once a week for 
an hour apart and holding secret council regarding the Way of 
life. All this was in addition to the regular church services in 
the parish church, which the children attended regularly, as be- 
came the offspring of the rector. Of Wesley’s mother it is 


recorded : 


“She was the daughter of Dr. Annesley, himself an ejected divine, 
and a man of ripe learning and good family. The daughter of such a 
father had a natural bias for scholarship; for she knew Greek, Latin, 
French, while yet in her teens, was saturated with theology, reasoned 
herself into Socinianism—and out of it—and, generally, had a taste for 
abstruse knowledge, which in these soft-fibered modern days is almost 
unintelligible. She was reading the Early Fathers and wrestling with 
metaphysical subtleties when a girl of to-day would be playing tennis or 
practicing sonatas.’” 


Thus it was that when John at the age of eleven left home 
to become a boarder student in the famous Charterhouse School, 
his mind was already, under the influence of such a home and 
mother, saturated with Bible teaching and Scripture passages.® 
2. Oxford Training. Wesley took his Bachelor’s degree in 
1724 and was elected Fellow of Lincoln in 1725. <A year 
later he was appointed lecturer in Greek and Moderator of the 
Classics. He took his Master’s Degree in 1727. “And Oxford 
put upon John Wesley its ineffaceable mark. He was a university 
man, with the merits and the faults of the type, to the day of his 
death. He had mental faculties that worked with the exactitude of 
a machine. He excelled in logic, and was apt to resolve everything 
even his own religious experience—into the terms of logic. He 


‘Journal, Vol. 3, p. 38. 
*“ Wesley and his Century,” Fitchett, p. 15. 
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had a certain, confident primness of manner, shone in argument 
and delighted in it.’” 

Concerning the studies he pursued at Oxford, Wesley does 
not say anything very definite so far as I have been able to dis- 
cover in his writings. He nowhere records the names of his pro- 
fessors or tutors, nor describes the lectures which he attended, 
This was of course before his diary-making began and perhaps 
accounts for it. One of the professors lecturing at Oxford in 
Wesley’s day was Lowther, who wrote a commentary on Isaiah, 
but Wesley never refers to him nor hints that he owed much to him 
for insight into the Scriptures. 

But in his Address to the Clergy, written in 1756, in which 
he seeks to stir the clergy of all churches to more efficient labors, 
Wesley describes what in his opinion should be the academic train- 
ing a minister should receive for his profession, and as we follow 
him we clearly see Wesley depicting for us what his own training 
had been. Speaking of the “competent share of knowledge” which 
a minister should have, he says, after stating he should have knowl- 
edge of the high trust of his office: 


“Secondly, no less necessary is a knowledge of the Scriptures, which 
teach us how to teach others; yea, a knowledge of all the Scriptures; 
seeing Scripture interprets Scripture; one part fixing the sense of another. 
So that, whether it be true or not, that every good textuary is a good 
divine, it is certain that none can be a good divine who is not a good 
textuary. None else can be mighty in the Scriptures; able both to instruct 
and to stop the mouth of gainsayers. 

“In order to do this accurately, ought he not to know the literal 
meaning of every word, verse, and chapter; without which there can be no 
firm foundation on which the spiritual meaning can be built? Should he 
not likewise be able to deduce the proper corollaries, speculative and 
practical, from each text; to solve the difficulties which arise, and answer 
objections which are or may be raised against it; and to make a suitable 
application of all to the consciences of his hearers? 

“Thirdly. Can he do this, in the most effectual manner, without a 
knowledge of the original tongues? Without this, will he not infre 
quently be at a stand, even as to texts which regard practice only? But he 
will be under greater difficulties, with respect to controverted scrip- 
tures. ... 

“Fourthly. Is not a knowledge of profane history, likewise of ancient 
customs, of chronology and geography, though not absolutely necessary 


1 Fitchett, 47. 
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yet highly expedient, for him that would thoroughly understand the 
Scriptures? ... 

“Fifthly. Some knowledge of the sciences also, is to say the least, 
equally expedient. . . . Some acquaintance with what has been termed the 
second part of logic (metaphysics) ... at least the general grounds of 
natural philosophy? Is not this a great help to the accurate understand- 
ing of several passages of Scripture? 

“Sixthly. Can any who spend several years in those seats of learning, 
be excused if they do not add to that of languages and sciences, the 
knowledge of the Fathers? the most authentic commentators on Scripture, 
as being both nearest the fountain, and eminently endued with that Spirit 
ty which all Scripture was given. It will be easily perceived, I speak 
chiefly of those who wrote before the Council of Nice. But who would 
not likewise desire to have some acquaintance with those that followed 
them? with St. Chrysostom, Basil, Jerome, Austin; and above all, the 
man of a broken heart, Ephraem Syrus?’" 


From the above extract it will be seen what his Oxford train- 
ing did for Wesley—it gave him a wide acquaintance with every 
department of thought which would contribute to an understand- 
ing of the Bible; but it was of the Bible as a piece of literature, 
and thus Wesley’s training led him to regard the Bible as a source 
of proof-texts to be used to support formulas of doctrine. And 
even when later he learned to look on the Bible as the source book 
of Christian experience he did not in any way break from that 
training, which, regarding the Bible as static literature instead of 
a progressive movement of human thought directed by Ged, looked 
for meaning in Greek and Hebrew roots rather than in the life of 
the people behind the literature. 

However out-of-date such method of study of the Bible may 
appear to us moderns with our ideas of growth and with our his- 
torical, sociological, and psychological approach, there is this much 
to be said for Wesley’s Oxford training, it made him a careful, 
painstaking student of the Word, a scholar, a leader of men who 
was not easily caught by fanaticism and who spurned all super- 
ficial interpretations. 

3. Anglican heritage. Wesley was an ardent lover of the 
Church of England and it was with sorrow that he in any way 
departed from her fold, and when toward the close of his career 


* Works vi, 217-31. 
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he drew up the Articles of Religion for the American Methodists, 
he simply took the Thirty-nine Articles of the Anglican Church 
and abbreviated them. One of those Articles® contained a state- 
ment that “the Holy Scriptures contain all things necessary for 
salvation,” and this Wesley as a good Protestant believed with all 
his heart. Though the things which he thought the Scriptures con- 
tained, changed for him after that memorable evening in Alders- 
gate Street, when he experienced that “God for Christ’s sake did 
forgive my sin,” yet this in no wise meant any revolutionary 
change in devotion to the Bible, for Wesley for years as a devout 
son of the Church believed that in the Bible were found all things 
necessary for salvation. 

From the same church Wesley inherited the position which 
set the authority of the Bible over against the authority of the 
Roman Church. It was this position which had betrayed the 
second generation of Protestants to depart from Luther’s original 
freedom from any kind of authority. The exigencies of debate 
and struggle made some such authority necessary, but as the years 
went on it meant the development of a Protestant scholasticism, 
which went to the Bible for theology rather than a way of conduct. 
This meant a decided loss for Christian experience. 

4. Moravian influences. In the Moravians Wesley found a 
people who were endeavoring to attain unto the New Testament 
standards of religious piety and inward experience. As he con- 
versed with them in America, at the settlement in Germany, and 
with those he met in London, he saw that they found something in 
the Scriptures which he did not. Thus he states: 

“T met Peter Bohler again who amazed me more and more by the 
account he gave of the fruits of living faith—holiness and happiness which 
he affirmed to attend it. The next morning I began the Greek Testament 
again, resolving to abide by the ‘law and the testimony’ and being confi- 
dent that God would thereby show me whether this doctrine were of 


God or not,” “for all the Scripture relating to this I had been long since 
taught to construe away.” 


Thus from the Moravians, Wesley learned to make the New 
Testament not simply the standard for external conduct, or for 
* Article vi. 
Journal, Vol. I., 447. Ibid. 441. 
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formule of theology, but as the standard for an experimental re 
ligion, a religion of an inner life and principle. 

Another extract showing just what this Moravian influence 
meant upon his biblical interpretation is seen in the following: 


“But I could not comprehend when he spoke of an instantaneous work. 
I could not understand how this faith should be given in a moment: how 
a man could at once be thus turned from darkness to light, from sin and 
misery to righteousness and joy in the Holy Ghost. J searched the Scrip- 
tures again touching this very thing, particularly the Acts of the Apostles 
but to my utter astonishment found scarce any instances there of other 
than instantaneous conversions; scarce any so slow as that of Saint Paul, 
who was three days in the pangs of the New Birth. ...I had but one 
retreat left; namely, ‘Thus I grant God wrought in the first ages of Chris- 
tianity; but the times are changed. What reason have I to believe he 
works in the same manner now? But on Sunday the 23rd, I was beat 
out of this retreat too, by the concurring evidence of several living wit- 
nesses, who testified God had thus wrought in themselves giving them in 
a moment such a faith.”” 


Il. Westey’s Metuop or INTERPRETATION 


1. His View of Inspiration. In a sermon published in the 
Arminian Magazine, 1785, on “Charity,” Wesley began the ser- 
mon by saying, “We know, all Scripture is given by inspiration 
of God, and is therefore true and right concerning all things. 
But we know, likewise, that there are some Scriptures which more 
immediately commend themselves to every man’s conscience.” 
Again, in beginning his sermon on “Hell” he states, “Every truth 
which is revealed in the oracles of God, is undoubtedly of great 
importance. Yet it may be allowed that some of those which are 
revealed therein, are of greater importance than others.”"* From 
these two sentences we would gather that Wesley, though he held 
a high estimate of inspiration of the Word, did not believe in any 
dead level of inspiration, that is that all Scripture was of equal 
value. Evidently he believed in degrees of inspiration, a very 
important distinction when it comes to quoting the Bible as an 
authority. 

But Wesley knew nothing of any one special theory of wn 
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spiration. He nowhere makes a plea for verbal inspiration of the 
Word. And he committed his church to no special theory. In the 
Fifty-Three Sermons, which he made a part of the Standard Doc- 
trines of Methodism as already referred to, there is not a single 
sermon devoted to describing what the Bible is, its inspiration, 
and how to interpret it. In. the second volume of his sermons, 
according to the American Complete and Standard Edition, there 
is a sermon entitled “On Corrupting the Word of God” 
(CXXXIIT), but this in no way deals with the problem of in- 
spiration but with those who twist the meaning of Scripture to 
suit their fanciful errors. 

What Wesley did was to accept the Bible as the one source of 
Divine knowledge without raising questions as to method of in- 
spiration. The debating ground with him was rather in the field of 
interpretation. The question with him was not, “Was this word put 
automatically into the writer’s mouth?’ but given the word as 
it has come down to us, “What does it mean when interpreted by 
the best rules of interpretation?’ (Cf. The Character of a Meth- 
odist.’’ ) 

What we have said about the series of sermons is also true 
of Wesley’s Notes on the New Testament, a volume which he placed 
alongside of his Fifty-Three Sermons as containing the standard 
doctrines of Methodism. In this too he nowhere commits his fol- 
lowers to any special theory of inspiration. It was written, of 
course, “before the Higher Criticism was born, and written at 
high pressure, during a brief interval when Wesley was resting 
on account of sickness.” But it is a wholesome piece of expository 
literature, permeated with reverence for the Scriptures and stating 
in simple terms the advice of the Book on the means of nourishing 
the inner life and of applying that life to everyday tasks. 

2. Rules of Interpretation. After bringing to the text the 
wide range of knowledge gained by the preparation which Wesley 
outlined as given above in the section on Oxford Training, the 
following rules seemed to be guiding ones for Wesley: 

(a) The literal, plain meaning of the words should be ac- 
cepted unless such a meaning should be contrary to plain, common 
sense. Wesley says, “It is a stated rule in interpreting Scripture, 
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never to depart from the plain literal sense, unless it implies an 
absurdity. 

(b) The context of the passage dealt with at any one time 
should be studied as a setting. “Any passage is easily perverted 
by being recited singly, without any of the preceding or following 


9714 


verses. By this means it may often seem to have one sense, when 
it will be piain, by observing what goes before and what follows 
after, that it really has the direct contrary.”*® 

(c) Comparing passage with passage of like import. In his 
Preface to the Fifty-Three Sermons he states, “I then search after 
6 “Seeing Scripture 


9917 


and compare parallel passages of Scripture.” 
interprets Scripture, one part fixing the sense of another. 

(d) The full powers of reason should be employed and 
nothing left to fanatical exegesis which disclaims the use of such 
reason. Winchester in his Life of John Wesley says, “As a thinker 
Wesley was the child of his age, . . . confident in sense and 
reason, . . . distrustful of anything that could not be defended 
by reason, . . . ready to abandon any teaching that could not 
safely make such appeal” (pp. 276-7). Wesley himself wrote in 
his Harnest Appeal to Men of Reason and Religion: 

“There are many it must be confessed that utterly decry the use of 
reason, thus understood, in religion; nay, that condemn all reasoning con- 
cerning the things of God, as utterly destructive of true religion. But we 
no wise agree with this. We find no authority for it in holy writ. So far 
from it, that we find there both our Lord and His Apostles continually 
reasoning with their opposers. Neither do we know, in all the productions 
of ancient and modern times, such a chain of reasoning or argumentation, 
so close, so solid, so regularly connected, as the Epistle to the Hebrews. 


And the strongest reasoner whom we have ever observed (excepting only 
Jesus of Nazareth) was that of Paul of Tarsus.’ 


(e) All interpretation must bear the test of Christian ex- 
perience. Presented with an interpretation, Wesley next exam- 
ined the conduct, the professions, the possibilities of living men 
to see if the interpretation was true to life. For Wesley, though 


“ Sermons vol ii, p. 156. 

4 “Corrupting the Word of God" Ser CX XXII, Vol. ii. 
62. Section 5. 
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strong on logic, always subordinated logic to life. When Wesley 
had been instructed by Peter Bohler concerning justification by 
faith and the assurance of forgiveness and had been led to see that 
the Scriptures would bear such interpretation, he still had the 
question, “Are there any whose Christian experience can support 
such interpretation ?” 

“When I met Peter Bohler again, he consented to put the dispute upon 
the issue which I desired, namely, Scripture and experience. I first 
consulted the Scripture. But when I set aside the glosses of men, and 
simply considered the words of God, comparing them together, endeavor- 
ing to illustrate the obscure by the plainer passages, I found they all 
made against me, and was forced to retreat to my last hold, that experience 


would never agree with the literal interpretation of those scriptures. 


Nor could I therefore allow it to be true, till I found some living wit- 
nesses of it.”™” 


Wesley did the same with the doctrine of Christian Perfec- 
tion. On pages 167 and 133 we see Wesley testing using the ex- 
periences of his converts who professed the experience of “perfect 
love” to support his exegesis of the passages he has adduced in 
favor of the doctrine.” Says Wesley on page 89 of the same work, 
“If none received the Blessing we are mistaken in interpreting 
the Scripture.” 

(f) Holding of an open mind for better interpretations and 
disavowal of any infallibility. In a letter to the Rev. Mr. Venn of 
Birmingham, written in the middle period of his career, he wrote, 
“T believe all the Bible, as far as I understand it, and am ready to 
be convinced. If I am a heretic, I became such by reading the 
Bible. All my notions I drew from thence; and with little help 
from men, unless in the single point of justification by faith. But 
I impose my notions upon none: I will be bold to say there is no 
man living farther from it. I make no opinion the term of union 
with any man: I think and let think.”* At one time Wesley 
was accused by the Rev. Mr. Downes, rector of Saint Michael’s, 
of claiming for the Methodists that they were “infallible interpret- 
ers of Scripture.” To this Wesley replied, “We have over and 

* Journal, Vol I, p. 471-2. 
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over declared in print as well as in public preaching, ‘We are no 


more to expect any living man to be infallible than to be omnis- 
> 9922 


cient. 

Thus it is that in Wesley’s writings we see no rigid, closed-in 
system and many of his statements are at variance one with an- 
other, but this is explained not by lack of consistency in his think- 
ing processes, but by this faculty of the open mind which Wesley 


was so insistent upon. One prominent illustration of his open- 
mindedness is that part of his career where he comes to see by the 
reading of Lord King’s Account of the Primitive Church that the 
Scriptures do not teach that Christ instituted a threefold order 
of ministry, but that the bishops and the presbyters were of the 
same order. Such a change in his thinking led the way for his 
act later on in ordaining Dr. Coke to be a General Superintendent 
for America, giving him the authority to ordain Francis Asbury, 
who became the first Methodist bishop of America. 


Ill. Cuaractrertstic Usaces Wuicn Westey Makes or THE 
ScripTurRE 


1. One characteristic of Wesley’s sermons is the marvelous 
manner in which Scripture is woven into the text of the discourse. 
Passage after passage is used with ease, skill and freedom in 
setting forth any given idea. Indeed, many paragraphs in his 
sermons are wholly composed of Scripture selections, connected 
by a few words of Wesley’s own. Here are a couple of selections 
from his sermon on “Salvation by Faith.”** Wesley is speaking 
of the salvation which comes by faith, and says (II. 3): 

“First, from the guilt of all past sin: for, whereas all the world is 
guilty before God, insomuch that should He ‘be extreme to mark what is 
done amiss, there is none that could abide by it’; and whereas, ‘by the 
law is’ only ‘the knowledge of sin,’ but no deliverance from it, so that 
‘by’ fulfilling ‘the deeds of the law no flesh can be justified in His sight’; 
now, ‘the righteousness of God, which is by faith of Jesus Christ, is mani- 
fested unto all that believe.’ Now, ‘they are justified freely by His grace, 
through the redemption that is in Jesus Christ.’ ‘Him God hath set forth 


to be a propitiation through faith in His blood, to declare His righteous- 
ness for (or by) the remission of the sins that are past.’ Now hath Christ 


= Works v, 428-37. 
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taken away ‘the curse of the law, being made a curse for us.’ He hath 
‘blotted out the handwriting that was against us, taking it out of the way, 
nailing it to His cross.’ ‘There is therefore no condemnation now to 
them which’ believe ‘in Christ Jesus.’” 


In the above paragraph there are no less-than twelve different 
quotations from Scripture, all woven together in an inimitably 
skillful manner, and which when preached to people to whom the 
Bible was a book of absolute authority, must have produced a deep 
impression. 

Here is another paragraph from the same sermon, a para- 
graph of 350 words, and in which 153 words are from the Serip- 
tures. It is from the third division of the sermon and Wesley is 
answering any objections which might be made to the preaching of 
salvation by faith. 


“But does not preaching this faith lead men into pride? We answer, 
Accidentally it may: therefore ought every believer to be earnestly cau- 
tioned, in the words of the great Apostle, ‘Because of unbelief,’ the first 
branches ‘were broken off; and thou standest by faith. Be not high- 
minded, but fear. If God spared not the natural branches, take heed lest 
He spare thee not. Behold therefore the goodness and severity of God! 
On them which fell, severity, but towards thee goodness, if thou continue 
in His goodness; otherwise thou also shalt be cut off.” And while he con- 
tinues therein, he will remember those words of Saint Paul, foreseeing 
and answering this very objection (Rom. 3. 27), ‘Where is boasting then? 
It is excluded. By what law? of works? Nay: but by the law of faith.’ If 
a man were justified by his works, he would have whereof to glory. But 
there is no glorying for him ‘that worketh not, but believeth on Him that 
justifieth the ungodly’ (Rom. 4.5). To the same effect are the words both 
preceding and following the text (Eph. 2. 4, etc.), ‘God, who is rich in 
mercy, even when we were dead in sins, hath quickened us together with 
Christ (by grace ye are saved), that He might show the exceeding riches 
of His grace in His kindness toward us through Christ Jesus. For by 
grace are ye saved through faith; and that not of yourselves.’ Of your- 
selves cometh neither your faith nor your salvation: ‘It is the gift of God’; 
the free, undeserved gift; the faith through which ye are saved, as well 
as the salvation which He of his own good pleasure, His mere favor, an- 
nexes thereto ... leaveth us nothing whereof to glory.” 


2. A second characteristic use to which Wesley puts Scripture 
is that of using scriptural language to state his doctrines. He en- 
deavored to find scriptural terms for all his doctrines. Thus 
on the atoning work of Jesus Christ, Wesley dwelt with constant 
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emphasis, but always in the language of Scripture. “Christ died 
for our offenses and rose again for our justification.” “We have 
redemption in His blood, even the forgiveness of sins.” 
Concerning the doctrine of Christian Perfection, he answered 
an objection which had been made to its preaching in these words: 


“The term you cannot object to; because it is scriptural... .’"* He 
was accustomed to define the doctrine in the language of Scripture; it 
is simply “loving God with all the heart and soul and mind and strength.” 
“To declare this a little more particularly: we understand by that scrip- 
tural expression, ‘a perfect man,’ one in whom God hath fulfilled his 
faithful word, ‘From all your filthiness and from all your idols I will 
cleanse you: I will also save you from all your uncleannesses . . . one who 
walks in the light as He is in the light; in whom is no darkness at all, 
the blood of Jesus Christ his Son having cleansed him from all sin.’”™ 
“If your idea includes any thing more or any thing else, it is not Scrip- 
tural; and then no wonder that a scripturally perfect Christian does not 
come up to it... not according to Scripture . .. keep the simple, Scrip- 
tural account continually in our eye.”™ 


In the article entitled “The Character of a Methodist,” Wes- 
ley wrote, “We never therefore deviate from the most usual way 
of speaking; unless when we express Scripture truths in Scripture 


words, which, we presume, no Christian will condemn,’’** 


Wesley’s superb description of faith is a good illustration of 
the point under discussion; it is a description which pleased “an 
intellect at once so philosophical and so critical as that of Cole- 
ridge,” and yet it is thoroughly scriptural in its language: 


“Faith is a power wrought by the Almighty in an immortal spirit 
inhabiting a house of clay, to see through that veil into the world of 
spirits, into things invisible and eternal. ... It is the eye of the new- 
born soul, whereby every true believer ‘seeth him who is invisible.’ It is 
the ear of the soul, whereby the sinner ‘hears the voice of the Son of God 
and lives’; the palate of the soul (if the expression may be allowed), 
whereby a believer ‘tastes the good Word of God and the powers of the 
world to come’; the feeling of the soul whereby ‘through the power of the 
Highest overshadowing him’ he perceives the Presence of Him in whom 
he lives and moves and has his being, and feels the love of God shed 
abroad in his heart. It is the internal evidence of Christianity, a per- 
petual revelation, equally strong, new, through all the centuries which 

* “Selections from Wesley,” p. 145. 

*% Christian Perfection, p. 42. 

* Op. cit. p. 78. 
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have elapsed since the Incarnation, and passing now, even as it has done 
from the beginning, directly from God into the believing soul. “It is 
nigh thee, in thy mouth, and in thy heart, if thou believest in the Lord 
Jesus Christ.’”™ 


3. Wesley made great use of the Scripture to combat the 
fanaticism which sometimes threatened to wreck the Methodist 
movement. Wesley appealed time and again to the Scripture as 
the criterion by which to judge the excessive professions and over- 
heated claims of men who meant well, but who with less balance 
than Wesley made statements that went beyond the limits of com- 
mon sense. 

Wesley himself was much of a Mystic, but he joined it to 
reason and conduct and to those Mystics who would throw away 
reason Wesley said, “But we cannot agree with this. We find no 
authority for it in holy writ.”*® 

(a) In the year 1789 he wrote a letter to Garrettson, one of 
the foremost pioneer Methodist preachers in America, in which he 
took the latter to task for being too free with the term “finding 
freedom to do this or that.” Garrettson meant by it the possession 
of some kind of inner leading, but Wesley thought that this re 
liance on feeling could be abused, so he wrote, “If I have plain 
Scripture, or plain reason, for doing a thing, well. These are my 
rules, and my only rules. I regard not whether I had freedom 
or no. This is an unscriptural expression, and a very fallacious 
rule. I wish to be, in every point, great end small, a Scriptural, 
rational Christian.”*° 

(b) The one doctrine of Wesley’s which more than any other 
was liable to produce fanaticism was that of Christian Perfection, 
and there were indeed many who in their first enthusiasm pro- 
fessed that they were entirely free from sinning and indeed could 
not sin. Wesley at once appealed to the Bible for refutation of 
such extravagant claims. On page 123 of A Plain Account of 
Christian Perfection, the question is asked, “But have any a testi- 
mony from the Spirit that they shall never sin?” The answer is 
formulated thus by Wesley: 


% Quoted by Fitchett, p. 427. 
® Selections, p. 143. 
* Works vii, 186. 
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“We know not what God may vouchsafe to some particular persons; 
but we do not find any general state described in Scripture from which 
a man cannot draw back to sin. If there were any state wherein this was 
impossible, it would be that of those who are sanctified, who are ‘fathers 
in Christ, who rejoice evermore, pray without ceasing, and in everything 
give thanks’; but it is not impossible for these to.draw back. They who 
are sanctified yet may fall and perish: Heb. 10. 29. Even fathers in Christ 
need that warning: ‘Love not the world,’ 1 John 2.15. They ‘who rejoice, 
pray,’ and ‘give thanks without ceasing,’ may, nevertheless, ‘quench the 
Spirit.’ 1 Thess. 5. 16. Nay, even they who are ‘sealed unto the day of 
redemption,’ may yet ‘grieve the Holy Spirit of God.’ Eph. 4. 30. 

“Although, therefore, God may give such a witness to some particular 
persons, yet it is not to be expected by Christians in general; there being 
no scripture whereon to ground such an expression,”™ 


(c) Note too how Wesley dealt with the dangers of Anti- 
nomianism by appealing to the Word. He is preaching on the sub- 
ject, “The Lord Our Righteousness,” and is dealing with the ques- 
tion of in what sense this righteousness is imputed to the believer ; 
he says: 

“In the mean time, what we are afraid of is this: lest any should use 
the phrase, “The righteousness of Christ,’...as a cover for his un- 
righteousness. We have known this done a thousand times. A man has 
been reproved, suppose, for drunkenness: ‘Oh,’ he said, ‘I pretend to no 
righteousness of my own; Christ is my righteousness.’ Another has been 
told, that ‘the extertioner, the unjust, shall not inherit the kingdom of 
God,’ he replied, with all assurance, ‘I am unjust in myself, but I have a 
spotless righteousness in Christ.’ And thus though a man be as far from 
the practice as from the tempers of a Christian; though he neither has 
the mind which was in Christ, nor in any respect walks as He walked; yet 
he has armour of proof against conviction, in what he calls ‘the righteous- 
ness of Christ.’ 

“It is the seeing so many deplorable instances of this kind, which 
makes us sparing in the use of these expressions. And I cannot but call 
upon all of you who use them frequently, and beseech you in the name of 
God our Savior, whose you are, and whom you serve, earnestly to guard 
all that hear you against this accursed abuse of them. O warn them... 
against ‘continuing in sin that grace may abound’! against making void 
that solemn decree of God, ‘Without holiness no man shall see the 
Lord,’ by a vain imagination of being holy in Christ! O warn them that 
if they remain unrighteous, the righteousness of Christ will profit them 
nothing! Cry aloud (is there not a cause?) that for this very end the 
righteousness of Christ is imputed to us, that ‘the righteousness of the 
law may be fulfilled in us’; and that we may ‘live soberly, righteously, and 
godly, in this present world.”™ 


* Of edition named in Bibliography. ®Sermon XX. 
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(d) Another phase of fanaticism from which the movement 
was in danger was that of the Moravian “stillness,” a beautiful, 
dreamy, but wholly impractical mysticism of German Quietism, 
as interpreted by Molther and Bohler. It was part of this “stjl]- 
ness” to totally refrain from reading the Scripture, from attend- 
ing church, from taking the Sacraments, from using so much pri- 
vate prayer, from doing temporal good.** 

Wesley by the use of his practical common sense and his ap- 
peal to the New Testament definitely broke with this nascent Eng- 
lish Moravian Church, and the entire Fourth Part of his Journal 
is devoted to detailing the events which led to that break. Here we 
see Wesley explaining “to our brethren the true, Christian, scrip- 
tural stillness, by largely unfolding those solemn words, ‘Be still, 
and know that I am God.’ ” 

Concerning the assertion that there is but one commandment 
in the New Testament, viz: “to believe,” that no other duty lies 
upon us, and that a believer is not obliged to do anything as com- 
manded, Wesley wrote as follows, always appealing to the Scrip- 
ture as the criterion which opposed this “stillness.” 


“How gross, palpable a contradiction is this to the whole tenor of the 
New Testament! every part of which is full of commandments, from 
Saint Matthew to the Revelation! But it is enough to observe: (1) That 
this bold affirmation is shamelessly contrary to our Lord’s own words, 
“Whosoever shall break one of the least of these commandments, shall 
be called the least in the kingdom of heaven.’ For nothing can be more 
evident than that He here speaks of more than one, of several command- 
ments, which every soul, believer or not, is obliged to keep as commanded. 
(2) That this whole scheme is overturned from top to bottom by that 
other sentence of our Lord, ‘When ye have done all that is commanded 
of you, say, we have done no more than it was our duty to do.’ (3) That 
although to do what God commands is the believer’s privilege, that does 
not affect the question. He does it nevertheless as his bounden duty, and 
as a command of God. (4) That this is the surest evidence of his believ- 
ing according to our Lord’s own words, ‘If ye love me (which cannot be 
unless ye believe), keep my commandments.’ (5) That to desire to do 
what God commands, but not as a command, is to affect, not freedom, but 
independency. Such independency as Saint Paul had not; for though the 
Son had made him free, yet he was not without law to God, but under 
the law to Christ: such as the holy angels have not: for they fulfill his 
commandments, and hearken to the voice of his words: yea, such as Christ 


® Journal, vol. ii, p. 329. 
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Himself had not, for, ‘as the Father’ had given Him ‘commandment’ so 
He ‘spake.’ ’’™ 


With other such appeals to the Bible Wesley resolutely cut 
Methodism adrift from “Stillness” and when in 1744 he pub- 
lished the fourth part of his /ournal, the part relating to this 
break, he prefaced it with an Address to the Moravian Church, in 
which he stated his willingness that everything done “be tried by 
the Word of God.” 

4. We will conclude this part of the paper by noting that 
other characteristic usage of Wesley’s; namely, using the Scrip- 
tures as a kind of magic lottery from which to draw by instructions 
about conduct. Wesley when in doubt as to what course to take 
often took the Bible in his hand, offered a prayer for it to open 
at the right place, then allowed it to fall open and took the passage 
upon which his eye first fell as a message from God informing 
him what to do. An interesting chapter might be written on this 
matter alone, for it is interesting to find this man who makes so 
much boasting of being a “rational Christian,” and warning 
others against “freedom,” using a method to find the will of God 
in which there was such a large element of chance. Space permits 
us to give only a couple of instances: 

Being in doubt concerning the new experience, Wesley, “Begging of 
God to direct me, I opened my Testament on 1 Cor. 3. 1, following where 
Saint Paul speaks of those whom he terms ‘babes in Christ,’ who were 
‘not able to eat strong meat,’ nay, were in a sense ‘carnal,’ to whom never- 
theless he says, ‘Ye are God’s building, ye are the temple of God.’ Surely 
then, these men had some degree of faith, though it is plain their faith 
was but weak.” This chance opening was strengthening to his faith, 
for Wesley writes, “I was much comforted.”™ 

“Thur 21. I had a long conference with those whom I esteem very 
highly in love. But I could not yet understand them on one point— 
Christian openness and plainness of speech. They pleaded for such a 
reservedness and closeness of conversation, as I could in no wise reconcile 
with Paul’s direction, ‘By manifestation of the truth’ to commend ‘our- 
selves to every man’s conscience in the sight of God.’ Yet I scarce 
knew what to think, considering they had the practice of their whole 


church on their side (Moravian), till I opened my Testament on these 
words: What is that to thee? Follow thou Me.”” 
* Journal, vol. ii, p. 356. 


* Journal, vol. I, p. 482. 
*Tbid., p. 336. 
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In other instances Wesley made journeys, decided on how 
he should treat other individuals, what he should preach upon, by 
means of these chance openings of the Bible. To him of course, 
they were not chance openings but the very direction of the Spirit 


of God. 


IV. Tue Brere as a Guipe iw Cuurcn OrGanmaTion 


Concerning the Methodist Discipline, Wesley said, “It js 
entirely founded on common sense, particularly applying the gen- 
eral rules of Scripture.”’** 

(a) Concerning the rise of the Class-meetings, out. of which 
the Methodist organization eventually came, Wesley writes: 

“One after another came to us, asking what they should do, being 
distressed on every side; as every one strove to weaken, and none to 
strengthen their hands in God. We advised them, ‘Strengthen you one 
another.’ Talk together as often as you can. And pray earnestly with 
and for one another, that you may ‘endure to the end and be saved’ 
Against this advice we presumed there could be no objection; as being 
grounded on the plainest reason, and on so many scriptures both of the 
Old Testament and New, that it would be tedious to recite them. .. . ‘So 
I told them, If you will all of you come together every Thursday in the 
evening, I will gladly spend some time with you in prayer, and give you 
the best advice I can.’’’* 


(b) The test used for membership in these societies which 
Wesley formed was a scriptural one, “a desire to flee from the 
wrath to come, to be saved from their sins.”’*® 

No theological tests were made, no distinct opinions had to 
be held, any mode of baptism was allowed. Only one condition 
was required—a real desire to save their souls. 

(c) As the movement developed and class-leaders were ap- 
pointed and money was raised through the class organizations, ob- 
jections began to be met. Some said to Wesley, “There is no 
Scripture for this, for classes, and I know not what.” 


“I answer,” said Wesley, “‘(1) There is no Scripture against it. You 
= “God's Vineyard.” Works ii, 388. 


®“The People called Methodists." Works v, 176. 
* “General Rules.” 
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cannot show me one text that forbids them. (2) There is much Scripture 
for it, even all those texts which enjoin the substance of those various 
duties whereof this is only an indifferent circumstance, to be determined 
by reason and experience. (3) You seem not to have observed, that the 
Scriptures, in most points, give only general rules, and leave the particu- 
lar circumstances to be adjusted by the common sense of mankind.’”* 


Later on, when Wesley divided the classes into bands for 
better supervision, and had the men of the local church meet in 
a band by themselves, the women in one by themselves, and then 
separated the married from the unmarried, again objection was 
made, “There is no Scripture for them. These are man’s works, 
’ Wesley replied, “I reply, these 


man’s building, man’s invention.’ 


are also prudential helps, grounded on reason and experience, in 
order to apply the general rules given in Scripture according to 


particular circumstances.”*° 


(d) Wesley’s use of the lay helper and preacher was a dis- 
tinct innovation in English church life and one which aroused 
much criticism. In defense Wesley said, “I know no Scripture 
which forbids making use of such help, in a case of such necessity. 
And I praise God who has given even this help to those poor sheep, 
when “their own shepherds pitied them not.”* 

We note therefore that Wesley did not make his criterion, 
Only that which is spoken of in Scripture; but rather, That which 
common sense dictates and which is not contrary to Scripture is 
allowable. 

(e) When Wesley organized the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in America he believed that he had scriptural warrant for the 
form he gave it and for his ordination of Dr. Coke as General 
Superintendent with authority to ordain Francis Asbury to the 
same office. From which ordination has come the line of Method- 
ist bishops. In a letter to the Church in America, written in 1784, 
Wesley wrote, “Lord King’s Account of the Primitive Church 
convinced me many years ago, that bishops and presbyters are the 
same order, and consequently have the same right to ordain.”** 

In another letter written a year later, he said, “I firmly be- 


©The People called Methodists.” 
“A Purther Appeal to men of Reason and Religion. Works v, 158. 
® Works, vii, 311. 
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lieve I am a scriptural ériexowoc, as much as any man in Eng- 
land or in Europe.’’** . 
In the letter to the American Church, quoted above, Wesley 
wrote: 
“If any one will point out a more rational and scriptural way of feed. 


ing and guiding these poor sheep in the wilderness, I will gladly embrace 
hg 


(f) In formulating for the American Church its Article 
on the Bible, Wesley followed closely the Anglican Article, which 
states the sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures for salvation. 


“The Holy Scriptures contain all things necessary to salvation: so 
that whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be proved thereby, is not 
to be required of any man that it should be believed as an article of faith, 
or be thought requisite or necessary for salvation.”™ 


V. Evatvation 


From our study we see that to Wesley, the Bible was not so 
much a book of theology as a guide to conduct and the practical 
affairs of life. Wesley did not build a theological monument, but 
gave England a new life which he found the inspiration for in the 
Holy Scriptures. His message was not that true religion is a 
matter of opinion but consists in love to God and man, and for 
such love the Bible is the sole and sufficient guide. 

It was a very human device which made the Protestant school- 
men of the seventeenth century substitute the authority of a Book 
in place of that of the church, but it has resulted in the mistreat- 
ment of that Book. Wesley did much to restore that Book to its 
rightful place as a fountain of inspiration for conduct. Thus the 
Wesleyan revival was a real deliverance from Protestantism gone 
to seed in the fields of scholasticism. And Wesley bequeathed to 
his church no doctrine of the Scriptures which was speculative, 
but one which was practical, a doctrine emphasizing its worth for 
experience and living rather than for dogmatic deliverances.*° 
It is stated in the General Rules thus: 

“These are the General Rules of our Societies; all which we are 


® Works vii, 312. 
« Article V. 
**Authority and Inspiration,” George Elliott, Metraopwr Review, May, ‘95, p. 450. 
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taught of God to observe, even in His written Word, which is the only 
rule, and the sufficient rule, both of our faith and practice.” 


This practical use of the Bible was so strong with Wesley 
that he even protested against those who thought that knowledge 
of the Bible itself was a virtue. 

“What,” he asks, “would it profit a man ‘to have all knowledge,’ even 
that which is infinitely preferable to all other, the knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures? I knew a young man about twenty years ago, who was 80 
thoroughly acquainted with the Bible, that if he was questioned concern- 
ing any Hebrew word in the Old, or any Greek word in the New Testa- 
ment, he would tell, after a little pause, not only how often the one or 
the other occurred in the Bible, but also what it meant in every place. 
His name was Thomas Walsh. Such a master of Bible knowledge, I 
never saw before, and never expect to see again. Yet if with all his 
knowledge he had been void of love; if he had been proud, passionate, or 
impatient: he and all his knowledge would have perished together, as 
sure as ever he was born.”“ 


Censorious critics may, of course, find flaws in Wesley’s use 
of the Bible, his strained interpretations at some points—e. g., as- 
serting that “he cannot sin” must not be modified in any way— 
his special pleadings, and his emphasis on literalism where it 
suited his purpose. Wesley himself believed in witches on the 
authority of the Bible. He had persuaded himself that to sur- 
render belief in witchcraft would be to quarrel with the declara- 
tions of the Book. In this he was a child of his age, for, “It must 
be remembered that in the eighteenth century his Majesty’s judges 
‘believed in witches’ and the laws of the realm treated witchcraft 
as a real and deadly fact, to be dealt with adequately by the stake 
or the gallows. Two witches were executed at Northampton in 
1705, and five more in 1712. A woman was executed in Scotland 
for witchcraft in 1722.47 

Again, Wesley drew from the Bible his belief in the au- 
thority of the king. 

“Now I cannot but acknowledge, I believe an old book, commonly 
called the Bible, to be true. Therefore, I believe, ‘there is no power but 


from God: the powers that be are ordained of God.’ Rom. 13.1. There 
is no subordinate power in any nation, but what is derived from the su- 


“Sermon on “Charity.”” Works ii, 279, 
© Wesley and his Century, p. 489. 
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preme power therein. So in England the king, in the United Provinces 
the states are the fountain of all power.”* 


But Wesley’s fundamental approach to the Bible is still of 
great value; indeed, it is the modern approach, that which puts 
the emphasis on the religious experience rather than the religious 
opinion. Wesley in the twentieth century would naturally be a 
different man from the Wesley of the eighteenth, but it may con- 
fidently be stated that Wesley would have been unshaken by the 
strenuous and many-voiced unbelief of to-day. “The larger knowl- 
edge of the twentieth century might have altered the accent of 
his teaching, but not its substance.” 

The doubts and discussions raised by Higher Criticism and 
the modern scientific approach to the Bible would have not touched 
Wesley’s central position. To him the critics would seem like men 
discussing the shape of the vessel which carries the living water 
of truth. 


“The Bible,” he would have said, “on any theory, is a divine revelation; 
a law of conduct; a chart by which we are to sail. It is not a puzzle to be 
solved, but a system of precepts to be obeyed.” 


And Wesley would have called on listening crowds to-day in 
accents as urgent and convinced as he did over a hundred years 
ago, to accept the message of the divine book, and to shape life 
by its laws. The principles, in a word, on which Wesley believed 
and lived and worked in the eighteenth century would, for him, 
have been just as effective if they had been suddenly transferred 
to the twentieth century.”*® 


® Works vi, 269. 
® Wesley and his Century, 522-4. 
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JOHN WESLEY DISCOURSES UPON OLD AGE 
Evsert Ross Zarina 
Chicago, Illinois 


Tux standard edition of John Wesley’s Journal, edited by 
Nehemiah Curnock, is one of the most fascinating literary works 
imaginable. The editor, at the greatest of pains, has assembled in 
eight volumes the complete daily chroniclings of this most re- 
markable man, who was constantly on the road, and wrote as he 
traveled. Never was there so observing a man as Wesley. His 


power of introspection was as acute as his genius for circumspec- 


tion. His journal reads like a novel. My volumes are marked 
on nearly every page, so striking are the numerous passages. 

I desire to present in this article a picture of John Wesley in 
his study of himself. At the return of each twenty-eighth of June 
after he had passed his seventy-first birthday, he indulged, almost 
to the last, in a personal observation upon the return of his natal 
day. To present these records in one article where they can be 
read without intermission will add a peculiar charm to the whole. 

Mr. Wesley, like all men who see age approaching, would not 
have it thus. Time and again have I heard some veteran at Con- 
ference whose appointment was in jeopardy declare with almost a 
show of gusto, “I feel just as young as I ever was. I preach better 
and call as much.” It is pathetic. In Wesley’s case, there was 


, 


assuredly a large justification for his “boasting,” since his works 


justified his words. Had he been a Methodist itinerant, or even 
bishop, in 1922, I am just a little curious to know whether he 
would have sustained the active relation as long as he did. Upon 
June 28, 1774, he makes his first entry as to his approaching age: 
1774. 

This being my birthday, the first day of my seventy-second year, I 
was considering, How is this that I find just the same strength as I did 
thirty years ago? That my sight is considerably better now, and my 
nerves firmer than they were then? That I have none of the infirmities of 
old age, and have lost several I had in my youth? The grand cause is the 


good pleasure of God, who doeth whatsoever pleaseth Him. The chief 
means are (1) my constantly rising at four for about fifty years; (2) my 
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generally preaching at five in the morning—one of the most healthy ex. 
ercises in the world; (3) my never traveling less, by sea or land, than 
four thousand five hundred miles in a year. 


There is no record for the next year. The fact is, Mr. Wesley 
was quite sick on that particular date, so sick that his life was in 
the balance. He thus describes his condition: “It will soon be 
determined whether I live. My tongue is swollen and as black as 
coal. I am convulsed all over; for some time my heart did not 
beat perceptibly, nor was my pulse discernible.” A ministerial 
friend wrote him, “I beseech you to preach less frequently. You 
yourself do not know of how great importance your life is.” But 
he recovers and in 1776 makes the following comment: 


1776. 

I am seventy-three years old, and far abler to preach than I was at 
three-and-twenty. What natural means has God used to produce so won- 
derful an effect? (1) Continual exercise and change of air, by traveling 
above four thousand miles a year; (2) constant rising at four; (3) the 
ability, if ever I want, to sleep immediately; (4) the never losing a night's 
sleep in my life; (5) two violent fevers, and two deep consumptions. 
These, it is true, were rough medicines; but they were of admirable serv- 
ice; causing my flesh to come again, as the flesh of a little child. May I 
add, lastly, evenness of temper? I feel and grieve; but, by the grace of 
God, I fret at nothing. But still “the help that is done upon earth, he 
doeth it himself.” And this he doeth in answer to many prayers. 


In the next two or three records he confines himself to little 
more than the statement of his having passed another year. 
Strangely, he invariably compares his feelings then to some former 
and quite early year, the year varying somewhat. 


1777. 

I have now completed my seventy-fourth year, and by the peculiar 
favor of God I find my health and strength, and all my faculties of body 
and mind, just the same as they were at four-and-twenty. 


1778. 

I am this day seventy-five years old, and I do not find myself, blessed 
be God, any weaker than I was at five-and-twenty. This also hath God 
wrought. 

1780. 

I can hardly think I am entered this day into the seventy-eighth year 
of my age. By the blessing of God, I am just the same as when I entered 
the twenty-eighth. This hath God wrought, chiefly by my constant exer- 
cise, my rising early, and preaching morning and evening. 
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1781. 
I preached at eleven in the main street at Selby to a large and quiet 


congregation; amd in the evening at Thorne. This day I entered my 
seventy-ninth year; and, by the grace of God, I feel no more of the in- 
firmities of old age than I did at twenty-nine. 


He now returns to a diagnosis of the causes of his remarkable 
vitality. Observe how he clings to the assurance that sleep, early 
rising, and a life of constant activity are contributing causes. He 
began with a wiry, virile body, but this would have been swept 
aside long before his strength did fail had he adopted the tactics 
of so many modern-day preachers who retire before seventy. 


1782. 

I entered my eightieth year; but, blessed be God, my time is not 
“labor and sorrow.” I find no more pain or bodily infirmities than at five- 
and-twenty. This I still impute (1) to the power of God fitting me for 
what he calls me to; (2) to my still traveling four or five thousand miles 
a year; (3) to my sleeping night and day whenever I want to; (4) to my 
rising at a set hour; and (5) to my constant preaching, particularly in 
the morning. 


1783. 

I have this day lived fourscore years and, by the mercy of God, my 
eyes are not waxed dim. And what little strength of body or mind I had 
thirty years since, just the same I have now. God grant I may never live 
to be useless! Rather may I 

My body with my charge lay down, 
And cease at once to work and live. 
1784. 

To-day I entered on my eighty-second year, and found myself just as 
strong to labor, and as fit for any exercise of body or mind, as I was forty 
years ago. I do not impute this to second causes, but to the Sovereign 
Lord of all. It is he who bids the sun of life stand still, so long as it 
pleaseth him. I am as strong at eighty-one as I was at twenty-one; but 
abundantly more healthy, being a stranger to the headache, toothache, 
and other bodily disorders which attended me in my youth. We can only 
say, “The Lord reigneth!” While we live, let us live to him. 


1785. 

By the good providence of God, I finished the eighty-second year of 
my age. Is anything too hard for God? It is now eleven years since I 
have felt any such thing as weariness. Many times I speak till my voice 
fails, and I can speak no longer; frequently I walk till my strength fails, 
and I can walk no farther; yet even then I feel no sensation of weariness, 
but am perfectly easy from head to foot. I dare not impute this to natural 
causes; it is the will of God. 
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1786. 

I entered into the eighty-third year of my age. I am a wonder to 
myself. It is now twelve years since I have felt any such sensation as 
weariness. I am never tired (such is the goodness of God!), either with 
writing, preaching or traveling. One natural cause undoubtedly is my con. 
tinual exercise and change of air. How the latter contributes to health 
I know not, but it certainly does. 


He skips his eighty-fourth year, but comes back strong on his 
eighty-fifth with a dissertation delightful to read. Wesley divides 
the causes of his longevity between Providence, which he places a 
good first, and what he calls secondary causes. These latter he has 
enumerated time and again, but now analyzes in greater detail. 


1788. 

I this day enter on my eighty-fifth year. And what cause have I to 
praise God, as for a thousand spiritual blessings, so for bodily blessings 
also! How little have I suffered yet by “the rush of numerous years”! 
It is true I am not so agile as I was in times past. I do not run or walk 
so fast as I did; my sight is a little decayed; my left eye is grown dim, 
and hardly serves me to read; I have daily some pain in the ball of my 
right eye, as also in my right temple (occasioned by a blow received some 
months since), and in my right shoulder and arm, which I impute partly 
to a sprain, and partly to the rheumatism. I find likewise some decay in 
my memory in regard to names and things lately passed, but not at all 
with regard to what I have read or heard twenty, forty, or sixty years 
ago; neither do I find any decay in my hearing, smell, taste, or appetite 
(though I want but a third part of the food I did once); nor do I feel 
any such thing as weariness, either in traveling or preaching; and I am 
not conscious of any decay in writing sermons, which I do as readily, 
and, I believe, as correctly, as ever. 

To what cause can I impute this, that I am as I am? First, doubt- 
less, to the power of God, fitting me for the work to which I am called, 
as long as he pleases to continue me therein; and, next, subordinately, to 
this, to the prayers of his children. 

May we not impute it, as inferior means: 

1. To my constant exercise and change of air? 

2. To my never having lost a night’s sleep, sick or well, at land or at 
sea, since I was born. 

3. To my having sleep at command, so that whenever I feel myself 
almost worn out I call it, and it comes, day or night? 

4, To my having constantly, for above sixty years, risen at four in 
the morning? 

5. To my constant preaching at five in the morning for above fifty 
years? 

6. To my having had so little pain in my life, and so little sorrow or 
anxious care? 
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Even now, though I find pain daily in my eye, or temple, or arm, yet 
it is never violent, and seldom lasts many minutes at a time. 

Whether or not this is sent to give we warning that I am shortly to 
quit this tabernacle I do not know; but, be it one way or the other, I 
bave only to say: 

“My remnant of days 
I spend to His praise 
Who died the whole world to redeem: 
Be they many or few, 
My days are his due, 
And they all are devoted to him!” 


And now comes the sad confession and acknowledgment of 
approaching age. Wesley has fought a good fight; he has refused 
to recognize the inroads of age, but between the last record and the 
following he has been brought to the inevitable. With what sad- 
ness did he pen the next record, “I find I am growing old.” Think 
of it! He discovered that fact on his eighty-sixth birthday, long 
after the majority of folks are dead and all but forgotten. And 
now he consents to indicate, though briefly as though it were pain- 
ful to indite, the order of his decline: 


1789. 

This day I enter my eighty-sixth year. I now find I grow old; (1) 
my sight is decayed, so that I cannot read a small print, unless in a 
strong light; (2) my strength is decayed, so that I walk much slower 
than I did some years since; (3) my memory of names, whether of per- 
sons or places, is decayed till I stop a little to recollect them. What I 
should be afraid of is, if I took thought for the morrow, that my body 
should weigh down my mind, and create either stubbornness, by the de- 
crease of my understanding, or peevishness, by the increase of bodily in- 
firmities. But Thou shalt answer for me, O Lord my God. 


There is but a single remaining record. With a complete 
recognition of the approaching end he closes the record with a most 
pathetic line. He passed to his reward the following year. 


This day I enter into my eighty-eighth year. For above eighty-six 
years I found none of the infirmities of old age; my eyes did not wax dim; 
neither was my natural strength abated. But last August I found almost 
a sudden change. My eyes were so dim that no glasses would help me. 
My strength likewise now quite forsook me, and probably will not return 
in this world. But I feel no pain from head to foot; only it seems nature 
is exhausted, and, humanly speaking, will sink more and more, till— 

The weary springs of life stand still at last. 
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JOHN WESLEY IN IRELAND 


WititusM W. Sweet 


Greencastle, Ind. 


Tue eighteenth century was Ireland’s period of greatest de 
pression. Sir William Petty, writing at the end of the seventeenth 
century, concerning Irish conditions, said, “The British Prot- 
estants and church have three fourths of all the lands; five sixths 
of all the housing; nine tenths of all the housing in walled towns 
and places of strength; two thirds of the foreign trade, . . . six 
out of eight of all the Irish live in a brutish, nasty condition, as 
in cabins, with neither chimney, door, stairs, nor window; feed 
chiefly upon milk and potatoes, whereby their spirits are not dis- 
posed for war.” (Sir William Petty, The Political Anatomy of 
Ireland (1762), chapter v, section 1.) Nor do John Wesley’s ob- 
servations on conditions in Ireland, made during his second visit 
to that island in 1748, differ greatly from those of Sir William 
Petty. Said he, “I never saw so many ruinous buildings in any 
country as in all parts of Ireland. I fear God hath still a con- 
troversy with this land, because it is so defiled with blood.” (The 
Journal of the Rev. John Wesley, A.M., edited by Nehemiah 
Curnock, London, vol. iii, p. 344.) Again he observes: 


One who looks on the common Irish cabins might imagine Saturn 
still reigned here; 


“Cum frigida parvas 
Praeberet spelunca domos; ignemque, laremque, 
Et pecus et dominos, communi clauderet umbra. 
(The narrow cave a cold retreat affords, 
And beasts and men screens with one common shade.)” 


Communi umbra indeed; for no light can come into the earth or straw- 
built cavern, on the master and his cattle, but at one hole; which is both 
window, chimney, and door. (Journal, vol. iii, p. 350.) 


I need not describe at great length the mistaken policy of 
England which had brought Ireland to this degraded and deplor- 
able condition. Unfortunately for both England and Ireland, the 
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English failed to conquer the Irish during the Middle Ages, as 
she had conquered Wales and Seotland. By 1570 England had 
become definitely and permanently Protestant, while Ireland re- 
mained Catholic, and thus was added another great force, which 
combined with the differences in race and temperament, together 
with the fact that one had developed a strong national government, 
while the other remained tribal in organization, operated to keep 
the English and Irish people apart. Then followed the terrible 
years under Elizabeth, James I and Cromwell. In Elizabeth’s 
reign vast Irish estates were confiscated and granted to the Queen’s 
favorites, while under James the Ulster plantation was laid out and 
English and Scottish colonists were sett over to take possession of 
the ancient Irish lands. More terrible than all else was the con- 
quest of Cromwell in 1652, when a third of the population perished 
by the sword, by pestilence and by famine, leaving bitter memories, 
which time has by no means blotted out. Finally, with the Res- 
toration came the attempts of Charles II and James II to restore 
some of the confiscated lands, but with the overthrow of the second 
James and the triumph of William of Orange at the battle of the 
Boyne this attempt came to naught. 

So that period in English history which we call the time of 
the glorious Revolution is the time in Irish history when her hopes 
came toan end. The Irish survived the wars of extermination of 
Elizabeth and Cromwell, but they now were an enfeebled race. 
“Of those who were left, some tilled the soil of their fathers, little 
better than serfs, others had taken refuge in the wild and for- 
bidding parts of the west. Four fifths of the land had been con- 
fiseated ; and two thirds of all the good land was actually in pos- 
session of alien owners.” (E. R. Turner, Ireland and England, 
New York, 1919, p. 80.) 

The story of eighteenth century Ireland has been often told, 
and it will doubtless be often retold. It is a tale of selfish rule 
“and of misery deep and unending.” The condition of the Irish 
people in this century was ‘probably the worst in Europe. The 
holders of the great Irish estates were alien in race and religion, 
while an alien church, the Anglican Establishment, was largely 
supported by tithes collected from the poor. Worst of all was the 
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curse of absenteeism. From much earlier times the alien lords of 
Irish estates had gone to England to live on their rents, and 
it has been estimated that in 1729 £627,000 went out of 
Ireland to landlords who lived abroad. Added to this were the 
frequent famines, two of the worst occurring in 1729 and 1741, 
which greatly increased the misery of the land. 

Such was the Ireland into which John Wesley went, on his 
first visit in 1747. Already Methodism had been introduced into 
the island. There had been formed in 1745 a small society of 
“pious people,” gathered together by an English soldier, and the 
work was continued by a young Baptist student, Benjamin La 
Trobe. The next year a Moravian minister, John Cennick, went to 
Dublin and began to preach for this society and he soon had gathered 
500 members. While Cennick was in attendance upon a Moravian 
synod in Germany, one of Wesley’s preachers, Thomas Williams, 
went to Dublin and succeeded in forming a separate society, made 
up mostly of former members of this Moravian band. The forma- 
tion of this society was the occasion of John Wesley’s first visit 
to Dublin. (Luke Tyerman, Life and Times of John Wesley, 
New York, 1872, vol. i, pp. 556, 557.) 

This first visit lasted from August 8 to September 23, Wesley 
spending the time in and around Dublin. He found 280 members 
and thought “the people generally . . . of a more teachable spirit 
than in most parts of England.” (Journal, vol. iii, p. 314.) He 
visited the Archbishop and conversed with him two or three hours, 
in which he answered “abundance of objections.” (Journal, vol. 
iii, p. 313.) The Dublin churches he thought “poor and mean,” 
both within and without. He procured an account of the great 
Irish massacre of 1641, and commenting upon it says, “Surely 
never was [this was the Ulster Rebellion in which perhaps 15,000 
Protestant colonists lost their lives] there such a transaction be- 
fore, from the beginning of the world! More than two hundred 
thousand men, women and children butchered within a few months, 
in cool blood, and with such circumstances of cruelty as make one’s 
blood run cold! It is well if God has not a controversy with the 
nation on this very account to this day.” (Journal, vol. iii, p. 
314.) 
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Commenting upon the religious situation, he says: “At least 
ninety-nine in an hundred of the native Irish remain in the re- 
ligion of their forefathers. The Protestants, whether in Dublin 
or elsewhere, are almost all transplanted lately from England. 
Nor is it any wonder that those who are born Papists generally 
live and die such, when the Protestants can find no better ways to 
convert them than penal laws and Acts of Parliament.” 

On Wesley’s return to England he was soon succeeded in 
Ireland by his brother Charles. During the interval between the 
brothers’ visits a mob had broken into the Methodist chapel in 
Dublin and destroyed the furniture, the pews and pulpit having 
been burnt openly in the street, while several of the Methodists 
had been beaten with shillalahs. Within a month, however, after 
the coming of Charles a new place of meeting had been secured by 
purchase and Methodism was fairly started in Ireland. Writing 
on October 10 (1747), Charles states: “At my first coming here, 
we were so persecuted that no one in Dublin would venture to let 
us a house or room; but now their hearts are turned, and we 
have the offer of several convenient places.” (Methodist Maga- 
zine, 1848, p. 516. Also Charles Wesley’s Journal, Sept. 9 to 
March 20, 1748.) The Wesleys at once began the preparation of 
an Irish Methodist Hymn-Book entitled Hymns and Sacred Poems, 
which was published in Dublin in 1747. 

The events above described mark the beginnings of Method- 
ism in Ireland. As Lecky states (History of England in the 
Eighteenth Century, vol. iii, p. 110), Wesley found in Ireland “a 
soil preeminently suited for his seed.” It is true the vast majority 
of the people were Roman Catholics, and some of the Anglican 
clergy opposed Wesley bitterly, but on the whole he met with com- 
paratively little real opposition. The Irish people made the best 
possible impression upon both John and Charles Wesley. Writ- 
ing from Dublin during his first visit Wesley says, “For natural 
sweetness of temper, for courtesy and hospitality, I have never seen 
any people like the Irish.” (Eayrs, John Wesley’s Letters, pp.. 
298, 299.) Again he observes, commenting on the Dublin situa- 
tion, “If my brother or I could have been here for a few months, 
I question if there might not have been a larger society here than 
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even in London itself.” On his second tour he writes, “So general 
a drawing I have never known among any people, so that as yet 
none even seem to oppose the truth.” 

While finding the Irish people most likable, hospitable and 
“easy to be persuaded,” yet on various occasions Wesley deplored 
the instability of their national character. He complained that 
the societies fluctuated greatly, from year to year. In a letter 
written from Dublin in 1750 he says: “I have had so hurrying a 
time for two or three months, as I scarce ever had before: such 
mixture of storms and clear sunshine, of huge applause and huge 
opposition. Indeed the Irish, in general, keep no bounds. I think 
there is not such another nation in Europe, so ‘Impetuous in their 
love and in their hate!’” (Eayrs, John Wesley’s Letters, p. 309.) 

“The opinion of so great a master of the art of government 
concerning the proper method of ruling Ireland,” says Lecky, “is 
well worthy of quotation.” On his visit to Ireland in 1758 Wesley 
makes this observation: “Nothing is wanted here but a rigorous 
discipline, which is more needful in this than in any other nation, 
the people in general being so soft and delicate that the least slack- 
ness utterly destroys them.” 

With few exceptions Methodism was practically free from 
persecution in Ireland. One of the most notorious exceptions oc- 
curred in Cork during the years 1749 and 1750. When Method- 
ism was first introduced in Cork it was received without opposition, 
but finally in May, 1749, a mob collected through the efforts of a 
certain Nicholas Butler, a ballad-singer, who went about the streets 
singing and vending doggere! rhymes maligning the Methodists. 
As a result of Butler’s activity a mob soon gathered at the Meth- 
odist chapel and pelted the congregation with dirt. The next day 
stones were used, as well as mud, and several members were at- 
tacked with clubs and swords. Day after day, through two months, 
the mob continued its work, maiming and bruising the Methodists, 
both men and women, and destroying their property. Meanwhile 
the Mayor made no effort to disperse the mob, but by his action 
rather encouraged them. One of the Cork Methodists, Daniel 
Sullivan, a baker, after his shop had been practically destroyed 
by the mob, appealed to the Mayor for protection, and received 
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this reply: “It is your own fault for entertaining those preachers.’ 
On this Sullivan retorted, “This is a fine usage under a Protestant 
government ; if I had a priest saying mass in my house, it would 
not be touched.” “The priests are tolerated,” replied the Mayor, 
“but you are not.” (Sullivan’s house was the preacher’s home, 
and was also sometimes used for preaching.) (Wesley’s Journal, 
vol. iii, pp. 409-414. See also Tyerman, vol. ii, pp. 37-42. 

Attempts were made to bring the culprits to justice and 
several depositions were laid before the grand jury on two oc- 
casions, but in each instance they were rejected. A true bill was 
obtained, however, against several of the preachers, who were ac- 
cused of being vagabonds, while they were ordered into the dock 
with the common criminals. One of the accusers of the preachers 
was Butler, the ballad-singer. When the judge asked him his 
calling he hung his head and replied, “I sing ballads, my lord.” 
On this the judge evidenced great surprise and said, “Here are 
six gentlemen indicted as vagabonds, and the first accuser is a 
vagabond by profession.” This infamous attempt proved disas- 
trous to the ring-leaders of the mob, but the riots against the Meth- 
odists nevertheless continued. 

The next year, when Wesley visited Cork, the disorder was 
still going on. On leaving the chapel after preaching in the eve- 


ning, Wesley was attacked by the mob and was compelled to make 
his way through a storm of missiles. For a week this disorder 
continued, while an infuriated mob patrolled the streets and 


abused all who were suspected of belonging to the Methodists. 
After a week of such experience Wesley addressed a letter to 
the Mayor of Cork, which concludes: “I fear God and honor the 
King. I earnestly desire to be at peace with all men. I have not 
willingly given offence either to the magistrates, the clergy or 
any of the inhabitants of the city of Cork; neither do I desire 
anything of them, but to be treated —(I will not say as a clergy- 
man, a gentleman, or a Christian, but)—with such justice and 
humanity as are due to a Jew, a Turk, or a pagan.” There were 
other disturbances at Kilkenny and one of Wesley’s preachers was 
killed at Athlone, but aside from these rare instances, Wesley’s 
many visits to the Emerald Isle were strangely peaceful. 
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Anyone discussing Wesley’s work in Ireland will naturally be 
expected to say something about his relation to the Catholic popu- 
lation, Throughout all of Wesley’s visits his sympathies remained 
strongly with the poorer classes and as a whole this class treated 
him with courtesy and respect. “The poor in Ireland,” he states, 
“in general are well behaved; all the ill-breeding is among 
well dressed people.” (Journal, vol. vii, p. 77.) Again he ob- 
serves: “I reached Ballinrobe in time to preach to a large and 
well behaved (though genteel) congregation.” (Journal, vol. vii, 
p. 278.) He finds nothing but condemnation for the gentry, “who 
are continually driving away hundreds, yea thousands, of those 
that remain, by throwing such quantities of arable land into pas- 
ture, which leaves them (the Irish peasants) neither business nor 
food.” On one occasion he is disturbed by some boisterous young 
officers, who, he says, are the “only wild Irish” he had encountered. 

Wesley and his preachers frequently won favor with the 
Catholic people of Ireland, or Papists, as he invariably calls them. 
On his second visit he often preached to congregations containing 
Catholics. He speaks of the society at Tyrril’s Pass having nine 
former Papists as members (Journal, vol. iii, p. 342), and at 
Athlone he preaches to a large congregation nearly all of whom 
were Catholics. Frequently the priests attempted to keep their 
flocks from attending Wesley’s services, but it was generally of no 
avail. The priest at Athlone made the attempt, but “Abundance 
of Papists flocked to hear, so that the poor priest, seeing his com- 
mand did not avail came in person at six and drove them away 
before him like a flock of sheep.” (Journal, vol. iii, p. 344.) At 
this particular service a number of dragoons were in attendance 
and they were so aroused at the action of the priest that “on a word 
spoken, he (the captain) would have laid him (the priest) in irons, 
and his soldiers were full as warm as himself.” 

On some occasions Wesley makes conflicting statements re- 
garding the Catholic population in Ireland, which is well illus- 
trated by the Journal of his visit in 1758. Preaching not far from 
Castlebar, he is “surprised to see how little the Irish Papists are 
changed in a hundred years. Most of them retain the same bitter- 
ness, yea, and thirst for blood, as ever, and would as freely now 
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eut the throats of all the Protestants as they did in the last cen- 
tury.” (Journal, vol. iv, p. 268.) Less than a week after the 
above entry he makes this observation, after preaching to a con- 
gregation “of whom four fifths were Papists”: “Would te God 
the Government would ensure to all Papists in the land go much 
liberty of conscience that none might hinder them from hearing 
the true word of God! Then, as they hear, so let them judge.” 
(Journal, vol. iv, p. 269.) Very evidently conditions differed in 
different parts of the island. 

In Wesley’s Journal for January 18, 1780, appears this 
entry: “Receiving more and more accounts of the increase of 
Popery, I believed it my duty to write a letter concerning it, which 
was afterwards inserted in the public papers. Many were griev- 
ously offended; but I cannot help it; 1 must follow my own con- 
science.” (Journal, vol. vi, p. 267.) This letter was occasioned 
by conditions in England. War was raging on every side, and war- 
weary England faced France, Spain, and America, while Holland 
was soon to join with England’s enemies. It was one of the gravest 
crises England had ever experienced and Wesley was thinking of 
his country’s safety. Catholicism had recently received great en- 
couragement in England by the passage of an Act (1778) “en- 
abling Roman Catholics who abjured the temporal jurisdiction 
of the Pope to purchase and inherit land, and freeing their priests 
from liability to imprisonment.” (Cross, A Shorter History of 
England and Greater Britain, p. 534.) 

In his letter Wesley argued that Catholics could not give real 
allegiance to any government sinee the Council of Constance had 
declared “no faith is to be kept with heretics” (Tyerman, vol. iii, 
pp. 318-320), and since that is so, no member of that church can 
give any government unhampered loyalty. Wesley disclaims, 
however, any desire to persecute Catholics or anyone else. He says: 
“With persecution I have nothing to do. I persecute no man for 
his religious principles. Let there be as ‘boundless freedom in 
religion’ as any man can conceive. But this does not touch the 
point; I will set religion, true or false, utterly out of the question. 
Suppose the Bible, if you please, to be a fable, and the Koran to 
be the word of God. I consider not whether the Romish religion be 
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true or false; I build nothing on one or the other supposition, 
Therefore, away with all your commonplace declamation about 
intolerance and persecution in religion! Suppose every word of 
Pope Pius’s creed to be true; suppose the Council of Trent to have 
been infallible; yet, I insist upon it, that no government, not Ro- 
man Catholic, ought to tolerate men of the Roman Catholic per- 
suasion.” Later in another letter Wesley says further: “Would 
I then wish the Roman Catholics to be persecuted? I never said or 
hinted any such thing. I abhor the thought; it is foreign to all I 
have preached or wrote for these fifty years. But I would wish the 
Romanists in England (I had no other in view) to be treated still 
with the same lenity that they have been these sixty years; to be 
allowed both civil and religious liberty, but not permitted to under- 
mine ours, . . . not to be persecuted themselves: but gently re 
strained from hurting their neighbors.” (Tyerman, vol. iii, p. 
322.) These letters clearly define Wesley’s position in regard to 
religious toleration. 

The most important reply to the above letters was written by 
Rev. Arthur O'Leary, an Irish Catholic priest. In his pamphlet 
of 101 pages O’Leary says Ireland’s climate has purged the veins 
of her people from “the sour and acid blood of the Sythians and 
Saxons” ; the Irish are good natured and “tender hearted” and de 
plore “religious bigotry.”” He points out that there is after all no 
reason for religious bickerings between Catholics and Protestants: 
“The Roman Catholics sing their psalms in Latin, with few in- 
flections of the voice. Our Protestant neighbors sing the same 
psalms in English, on a larger scale of musical notes. We never 
quarrel with our honest and worthy neighbors, the Quakers, for 
not singing at all; nor shall we quarrel with Mr. Wesley for rais- 
ing his voice to heaven, and warbling forth his canticles on what- 
ever tune he pleases.” O’Leary’s pamphlet was clever and amus- 
ing, though Wesley complains that it did not even attempt to an- 
swer his arguments, and was no more an answer to his letter “than 
to the Bull Unigenitus.” 

Seven years after this controversy, in his tour of Ireland in 
1787, a gentleman invited Wesley to breakfast with his old Irish 
antagonist, Father O’Leary. Wesley went and has made this 
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record of the meeting: “I was not at all displeased at being dis- 
appointed. He is not the stiff, queer man that I expected, but of 
an easy, genteel carriage, and seems not to be wanting either in 
sense or learning.” (Journal, vol. vii, p. 274.) Boswell says 
concerning the controversy, “The Capuchin gave Wesley a drub- 
bing.” With this opinion, however, Tyerman does not agree and 
remarks, “O’Leary was baffled, and, to this day the arguments in 
Wesley’s letter of January 21, 1780, remain unanswered.” 
(Tyerman, vol. iii, p. 320.) 

Wesley’s relations to other Protestant bodies in Ireland were 
generally cordial. Frequently in the north of Ireland he preached 
in Presbyterian churches, though on a few occasions Presbyterian 
ministers opposed him. On one occasion a Presbyterian minister 
wrote the Catholic priest at Rothfryland to keep his people from 
hearing Wesley preach, but Wesley states the effort availed 
nothing. (Journal, vol. iv, p. 379.) At Athlone “Some Papists 
and two or three good Protestant families were cordially joined 
together to oppose the work of God; but they durst not yet do it 
openly, the stream running so strong against them.” (Journal, 
vol. iii, p. 349.) These instances of opposition, however, were 
exceptions rather than the rule. On his last visit to Ireland, in 
1789, Wesley went to the “heads of the large meeting-house” in 
Belfast to obtain its use for his service, “which they granted in 
the most obliging manner.” This meeting-house Wesley describes 
as the “completest place of public worship I have ever seen.” 
(Journal, vol. vii, p. 508.) The next day he again preaches in the 
Presbyterian meeting house at Newtownards, and a few days later 
at Newry, where the Presbyterian meeting-house is “well filled 
with rich and poor” to hear the venerable Wesley. (Journal, 
vol. vii, pp. 509, 511.) 

It was not an uncommon thing for Wesley to meet bitter op- 
position at the hands of the clergy of the Established Church, es- 
pecially during his earlier visits to Ireland, but on the whole the 
picture he gives of the Establishment in Ireland is not unfavorable. 
(Lecky, vol. iii, p. 113.) Frequently he attended services at the 
Established churches and repeatedly chronicles the impressive ser- 
mons he heard in the parish churches, “and acknowledges the sym- 
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pathy he had met with from more than one Bishop.” In 1750 
one Anglican clergyman, Rev. Richard Lloyd, got into serious 
trouble with his Bishop for allowing Wesley to preach in his 
church. In a long reply to the Bishop’s letter of protest Mr. Lloyd 
says: “I confess that Mr. Wesley has preached (though seldomer 
than has been wished) in my church. And I thought that a fellow 
of Lineoln College, Oxford, who is admitted to preach before the 
university there, and has preached in many churches in London, 
and other parts of England, as also in Dublin might be permitted 
to preach here also.” The closing sentence of this spirited letter 
reads: “Religion, my lord, is now at a very low ebb in the world; 
and we ean scarce see the outward form of it remaining. But 
corrupt as the world is, it is thought better that the devil should 
reign, than that Mr. Wesley should preach, especially in a church.” 
(Tyerman, vol. ii, p. 79.) 

Altogether John Wesley visited Ireland forty-two times, aver- 
aging one visit a year from 1747, the date of his first, to 1789, 
the date of his last visit. Tyerman has computed that he occupied 
not less than six years in the Emerald Isle and directly and in- 
directly they were among the most fruitful years of his long life. 
(Tyerman, vol. i, p. 557.) Although Wesley’s labor in Ireland 
resulted in the organization of a fairly numerous body of Irish 
Methodists, yet perhaps the greatest influences were indirect. One 
of the indirect influences was the rekindling of life in the Estab- 
lished Church of Ireland. The evangelical party, however, did 
not gain the ascendency in the Irish Established Church until 
after the death of Wesley, but it was not long thereafter until the 
Irish Church became by far the most evangelical section of the 
Anglican Establishment. (Lecky, vol. iii, p. 114.) Another in- 
teresting indirect result came about through Irish immigration to 
America. Barbara Heck and Philip Embury, the founders of 
Methodism in New York, and Robert Strawbridge, the founder of 
Methodism in Maryland, were all Irish immigrants. Then also 
Scotch-Irish Presbyterians having been made familiar with Meth- 
odism in Ulster, through the efforts of Wesley and his preachers, 
when they came to America they welcomed Methodists among 
them, hailed them as spiritual kinsmen, and together they created 
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that great frontier institution, the camp-meeting. (Briggs, Life 
of Asbury, pp. 315-317.) 

Wesley’s last visit to Lreland was made in 1789 and occupied 
the months from March to July. The year had been an exceedingly 


prosperous one for Irish Methodism, there being an increase in the 


membership of 1,800, while ten candidates for the ministry were 
admitted on trial. The members of the Irish Conference by this 
time were chiefly Irishmen, and for them Wesley entertained the 
deepest affection and the highest opinion. 

It was on Sunday, July 12, that John Wesley said his fare- 
well to Ireland. On that morning he had preached a farewell 
sermon before the Conference, and at the close had given out the 
hymn, “Come let us join our friends above,” telling the people it 
was the sweetest hymn his brother ever wrote. After administer- 
ing the Lord’s Supper, he dined in the home of a friend, prayed 
with the family, and then proceeded to the packet, accompanied by 
many friends. Before going on board he gave out a hymn and 
after he and his friends had sung it through, he knelt down and 
asked God’s blessing upon them and their families, and especially 
Ireland. He then shook hands with all present, while a few fell 
on his neck and kissed him, and many wept. He then went on 
deck, “the vessel moved” out, and with hands still lifted in prayer 
“the winds of heaven wafted him from” the island which he dearly 
loved, “and the Irish Methodists saw his face no more.” (For 
an account of the farewell to Ireland see the Journal, vol. vii, pp. 
517-518. Also Crookshank, History of Methodism, vol. i, 
pp. 462¢f. ) 
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METHODISM: AN INSIDE VIEW 


Apna W. Lzonarp 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Some time ago one of the American magazines published a 
series of articles by prominent churchmen containing the author's 
views of a church of some other denomination than his own. The 
article on Methodism was from the pen of Doctor William E. 
Barton, pastor of the First Congregational Church of Oak Park, 
Illinois. It was entitled “Methodism—An Outside View,” and 
was a very interesting, courteous and humorous article. After 
reading the article one cannot escape from the conclusion that the 
title was most appropriate, for many of the statements clearly 
revealed the fact that the author is an “outsider.” He makes it 
perfectly plain that it is utterly unthinkable that he should ever 
become a Methodist, and yet, accepting the article on its face value, 
it is safe to say he might do worse. Among other strong and sig- 
nificant statements which the article contains are the following, 
which are worthy of special mention: 

“The power of Methodism is in the simplicity and directness 
of its evangel and in its consecrated earnestness,” and, also, “I 
could wish that Methodism should never become so intellectual as 
to forget that men and women live in the sphere of their emotions. 
Love and sacrifice and willingness to give all for Christ are qual- 
ities not attained wholly by appeal to reason.” 

These statements suggest the timeliness of a study of an in- 
side view of Methodism in order that we may ascertain, if possible, 
what our present spiritual condition is and whither we are tending. 

Is the Methodist Episcopal Church spiritually what she 
should be? Answer—She never has been. It is not in any 
academic sense, however, that we raise the question. We ask it 
seriously and are forced to reply—“She is not.” If the answer 
is correct, there must be a reason. Before attempting to state 
what we believe is the reason, a word regarding some of the 
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achievements of the past four or five years is essential in order that 
we may not be misunderstood. 

The Centenary movement from tH® standpoint of Christian 
statesmanship and holy daring was one of the greatest forward 
movements ever launched by a single denomination in the history 
of the Christian Church. In its later developments it became a 
world-embracing movement. It touched every center of church 
life and reached, directly or indirectly, every Methodist in the 
world. It was not originally a mechanical movement relying upon 
the power and effectiveness of mere organization. Organization 
was essential, but that was in a very real sense a minor considera- 
tion by those who were responsible for the plan and who launched 
the movement. It was a spiritual call, with an emphasis upon 
prayer, Christian stewardship, evangelism and social service, 
such as the church at large had not given in many years. The 
response by the church was quick, sincere and sacrificial. Obso- 
lete methods for the doing of the business of the church were dis- 
carded and modern methods were substituted. The entire con- 
nectionalism was knit together under the Centenary movement 
and became the astonishment and admiration of all other church 
bodies. It lifted the Methodist Church into a realm of financial 
giving such as had never before been attained and from which 
she dare not and will not retreat. Her apostolic audacity fired 
other denominations with a holy purpose to meet the challenge of 
the world’s new day with the result that the church of God moved 
up to a higher plane of service than she had ever before attempted. 
Mistakes were made and it must be admitted that some of the mis- 
takes were on a very huge scale. Nevertheless, the good accom- 
plished far outweighs all the mistakes and blunders that were 
made and the church believes that the movement was of God. This 
is to be seen by the manner in which the church responded to the 
numerous special appeals that have been made during the past 
year and a half. The success of the “I Will Maintain” campaign 
is a striking illustration of the fact that the church rises to the 
emergency when the case is clearly and passionately presented. 

In addition to the vast sums of money the church has con- 
tributed during the Centenary period for Centenary purposes, 
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other vast sums have been given by her to the remarkable work 
of the women’s missionary societies, the endowment funds of the 
Board of Conference Claimants, the cause of Christian education, 
Near East and European relief, and many other worthy enter- 
prises. 
Notwithstanding all that has just been said and much more 
that might be said regarding the greatness of the Centenary move- 
ment, the Methodist Episcopal Church is not enjoying that degree 
of spiritual life and power which was the secret of her earlier 
triumphs. 

The writer is well aware that this is a new day, that times 
have changed, that the enlarging fields of scientific discovery and 
of applied science have modified or changed certain points of em- 
phasis, and that there has been a dissemination of knowledge more 
general than ever before in the history of the race. But the hu- 
man heart is the same. It is conscious of the same sorrows and 
sufferings that have been the common lot of man from the begin- 
ning. Men yearn for peace of mind and heart and for comfort in 
their griefs. Is there any new way by which the heart’s cry for 
peace can be answered except by “the peace of God that passeth 
all understanding” ? 

References are frequently made to our gains in membership 
when comparing the church records of one year with those of 
preceding years. Mindful of the gains in church membership 
registered during the Centenary period and thanking God for 
them, it must be admitted that to-day the great spiritual movements 
of the Methodist Church are not to be found in the United 
States of America, except in rare instances, but in the foreign 
fields. So far as we have been able to learn, every Methodist Con- 
ference in foreign countries has marked a steady increase in mem- 
bership during the past decade. We know that such is not th 
case here at home. Some Conferences in the United States are 
scarcely holding their own in numbers of church members, while 
in others there are actually less church members than there were 
ten or twenty years ago. 

A study of the statistics of the church, including recruits 
for the ministry, reveals the humiliating fact that conditions are 
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not as they should be and that as a church we are lacking in spirit- 
ual life and power. 
If the case has been correctly stated, is it possible 
to arrive at an explanation of our present spiritual 
condition and is there a remedy? 
It seems to the writer that an explanation is possible and that 
there is a remedy. 


Tue Cuvrca 1s Speuit Into GrovPs 


There is a group composed of those who possess the “social 
mind.” There are in this group some very able leaders who for 
years have given themselves to a study of social questions and 
have rendered to the church and the Kingdom a real service. 
There is danger of this group giving an unbalanced emphasis to 
certain phases of the social question, but on the whole their efforts 
are stimulating and helpful. It is unfortunate, however, that so 
frequently members of this group appear to bear an attitude of 
hostility toward those who differ from them or who do not give 
themselves to the same kind of efforts to which they are devoting 
their lives. For example, the attitude of the members of this group 
toward those who compose the evangelistic group. If a man is 
evangelistically inclined he usually receives scant consideration 
from those of the “social mind.” It frequently happens that if a 
person does not announce himself to be of a “social mind” he is 
regarded as being of an unsocial mind and is immediately dis- 
counted. 

A similar criticism may also be made of those who compose 
the evangelistic group. Too often they insist upon a type of preach- 
ing and certain methods in the prosecution of Christian work. 
Many of this group are severely critical of those not evangel- 
istically inclined and who do not find it possible to work along 
their prescribed lines. They freely criticise others for “not preach- 
ing the gospel,” “the whole gospel,” or “the simple gospel.” 

Then there are those who are the theological progressives and 
those who are the theological conservatives. There is unques- 
tionably room in the church for both of these groups, provided the 
former group remains true to the historic Christ and to Methodist 
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fundamentals, and the latter does not block the wheels of progress, 
Extremists in all these groups are at present very active and ag- 
gressive, with the result that the good things for which they con- 
tend are not blended into one great common appeal for the salva- 
tion of the world. Religious intolerance is not altogether a thing 
of the past nor is it absent from the groups above mentioned. 

When the Christian Church of North Africa became a dis- 
puting church, a large part of its time was taken with doctrinal 
disputes of a purely technical nature and Christianity became in 
the main an intellectual proposition. The inevitable outcome of 
the bitter controversies of that day was a divided church. The 
church then became so formal that even the rites of heathen tem- 
ples, including certain degrading superstitions, gained a strong 
hold. When intellectual pride characterizes the scholarship of 
any church, party strife and formalism are the sure results. 

‘The work of evangelism has been committed to a de- 
partment of one of the Boards. 

The Methodist Church has been known throughout all her his- 
tory as an evangelistic church. She won her way very largely by 
her flaming evangelism, which was based upon those fundamental 
doctrines for which Methodism has always stood. In the times 
of her greatest spiritual power, her preachers declared their faith 
in the inspiration of the scriptures without apology, and pro 
claimed a supernatural Christ without mental reservation. They 
insisted that men should repent of their sins, and that their only 
hope was in accepting, by faith, Jesus Christ, as their Divine 
Saviour from sin. They preached the office work of the Holy 
Spirit and taught that through Him men might know that they 
were saved. Evangelism was the chief business of every preacher, 
whatever his position was, and special seasons of revival were 
characteristic of practically all churches. If we, are honest in 
our confession we will admit that evangelism is not on the heart 
of the church as it once was. We do not wish to be misunderstood. 
The “Department” that is responsible for the evangelism of the 
church has been and is doing the best it can. The head of the de- 
partment has given himself with commendable zeal and with the 
utmost devotion to the work. He is doubtless doing all that any 
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one could do in his position. However, it is an egregious mistake 
for the Methodist Episcopal Church to even seem to departmental- 
ize evangelism. That is the work of the whole church and some- 
how it must get back upon the heart of the whole church. It can- 
not be done as long as we are required to think of it in terms of a 
department. 

“Methodist ministers are in grave danger of losing their 
power of appeal.” This was the criticism Gipsy Smith passed 
upon the Methodist preachers of America after one of his recent 
extended mission tours in this country. 

Dr. Shailer Mathews asks: “How shall we preach this gospel 
of the risen Christ and of the eternal life?’ and answers it as 
follows: “Above all else, positively, with a contagious conviction. 
A man will neither fear nor love a God under investigation. 

“With the passion of moral physicians who know that sin is 
a deadly curse—not a term of the schoolman, and, up to the utmost 
limit of our convictions, with an emphasis upon both its experi- 
ential and its historical elements.’” 

The same author also affirms that, “The pulpit has partly 
abandoned attempts to arouse moral discontent in the human 
soul and has been giving prominence to congratulatory descrip- 
tions of men as the sons of God.”* In so far as this criticism 
applies to Methodist preachers and preaching, we find an ex- 
planation of our lack of spiritual power. 


Tue Missionary SERMON 


An inside view of Methodism cannot fail to reveal the loss 
sustained by preachers and consequently by the church itself, by 
the large and liberal use made of special workers in presenting 
the claims of the various interests of the church. There are fewer 
special agents and representatives of the benevolent boards than 
there were a year or two ago, but there are still too many. It 
meant much to the preacher when he felt the responsibility for 
presenting the cause of foreign and home missions to his people. 
The preacher’s study of those great questions inspired and warmed 


! The Church and the Changing Order, p. 81, 
2Jbid., p. 5. 
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his own mind and heart, and the result was, large numbers of 
churches were famous for their missionary enthusiasm and in- 
terest. The missionary sermon does not have the prominent place 
in the preacher’s plans it once had and the church thereby is poorer 
spiritually. 

Virat Rexictous Lire 1n tHe Home 

No one will question the assertion that a godless home is a 
real menace to the country. Our national life and progress rest 
upon the home and family life of our people. Family prayers in 
the home as a regular custom is very largely a thing of the past 
and even Grace at meal-time is becoming more and more rare. 

When parents read and expound the Bible as the Word of 
God to their children as a regular feature of family life there will 
be an immediate undergirding of the spiritual life of the entire 
church. 

During one of the writer’s pastorates, he organized what was 
called “The Hearthstone League,” which proved to be of very great 
value to the spiritual life of the entire church. The “League” was 
very simple, consisting of those who pledged themselves to have 
daily family worship, Grace at every meal, and conversation at 
the dinner table regarding the spiritual needs of the Church. 
More than two hundred heads of families enrolled themselves as 
members of the “League” and during a revival season prayed daily 
for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit upon pastor and people. 
Nor were they disappointed, for one of the most genuine revivals 
that church ever experienced continued for nearly two months, 
during which time large numbers of people of all ages found Jesus 
Christ as their personal Saviour from sin and many more were 
strengthened and comforted in their faith. We attribute the suc- 
cess of that particular revival more largely to that praying band 
of devout church members than to any other one thing. God never 
disappoints a praying church. “They never sought the Lord in 
vain who sought the Lord aright.” 


Cuuron LITERATURE 


There is imperative need of a “Tract Society” or some agency 
that will be given authority to create a literature that will be in- 
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expensive and that can be placed in the hands of the laity for gen- 
eral distribution. The publications by the Book Concern make 
their appeal chiefly to the clergy rather than to the laity. The 
Mormons, Christian Scientists, and many other religious propa- 
gandists make liberal and effective use of small bundles of tracts. 
One of the largest cities on the Pacific Coast is divided into forty 
districts and once in two weeks fresh supplies of literature, at- 
tractively printed, are systematically distributed by a certain re- 
ligious body. The result is, large numbers of people are being 

received constantly as members of that organization. | 

If the Methodist Church would make available tract litera- 
ture for free distribution, that would defend our doctrines and 
polity, we would have a more intelligent and a more loyal church. 
Furthermore, there are possibilities of a great spiritual movement 
in such an undertaking. 

The Advocates of the Church have been a right arm of 
strength throughout all our history. It is our opinion, however, 
that the Advocates could give more attention to the more spiritual 
phases of our church life than they are now giving. Could there 
not be a plan adopted whereby our people may be given a better 
understanding of the doctrines and of the deeper spiritual needs 
of the church, whether by the Advocates, or by tract literature, 
or both? There is great need for re-emphasizing the fundamental 
doctrines of Methodism, if for nothing else than that our people 
may be able to defend themselves against modern substitutes for 
Christianity and a very subtle propaganda now being carried on 
through the printed page by various religious extremists. 


Ovr Epvucariona [ystiITuTIONsS 


During the past decade our Methodist people have proven 
their faith in Christian education by the immense sums they have 
subscribed for the endowment and equipment of our educational 
institutions. The growth and development of our colleges and 
universities is one of the striking evidences not only of the wealth 
our people possess, but of their vital concern for the perpetuation 
of Christian education. The very bigness of some of our educa- 
tional institutions and the significant place they oceupy in the 
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educational world is gratifying, indeed, but it is possible our suc- 
cess in this line may also be our embarrassment. The Methodist 
Church is one of the broadest and one of the most liberal in the 
world and is in full sympathy with reverent scholarship and seeks 
to encourage all who are really seekers after truth. We must, 
however, as a church insist upon it that those who are to become 
teachers in our Methodist schools must not be destructive of the 
ideals and teachings for which Methodism stands. 

We hear it again and again that the faith of our young people 
is unsettled and sometimes utterly destroyed by reason of the at- 
titude taken by some teachers and professors regarding the Bible, 
the divinity of Christ, the virgin birth, and the physical resur- 
rection of our Lord. For one, I cannot see why men and women 
who are rationalists in their teachings and who apparently have 
little regard for historic Christianity should be retained in the 
faculties of Methodist schools and universities. We would not 
desire to curb scholarship, nor to prevent people from the largest 
possible exercise of freedom in pursuance of knowledge and truth. 
Nevertheless, the church has a right to demand that the institutions 
that are supported by Methodist money shall by all means reinforce 
the church in teaching and doctrine and undergird the faith of 


her young people. 


Tue ConFrerENcE Course or Stupy 


This whole question merits the best thought of our ablest and 
most loyal leaders. Although comparatively few of the total 
number of men entering our ministry are graduates of our 
theological schools, the influence of these schools is very far-reachi- 
ing and the service they are rendering is of inestimable value. 
Nevertheless, we venture this statement that the Conference Course 
of Study has more to do with influencing the ministry of our 
church and with determining the character of our preaching and 
service, than all our theological schools combined. This becomes 
all the more plain when it is understood that the Commission on 
Conference Course of Study is giving increasing emphasis to the 
fact that the Conference Course of Study is to take on more and 
more the nature of a school. Hence the many summer schools of 
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theology throughout the country that are being conducted under 
the direction and advice of the very able secretary of the Commis- 
sion on Conference Course of Study. The plan commends itself 
to every Methodist who desires a better trained ministry. This, 
however, makes it all the more important that the young men en- 
tering our ministry and who are unable to avail themselves of a 
theological education, should be properly guided and directed while 
they are in their undergraduate studies. 

The General Conference of 1920 took the following action: 


Discipline, § 210, §1. “There shall be a Permanent Commission on 
Course of Study, to be appointed as follows: Three Bishops, and three 
other Ministers, to be appointed by the Board of Bishops; three members 
from the faculties of the educational institutions of the Church, nominated 
by the Board of Education, to be appointed by the Board of Bishops, and 
the Book Editor, ez officio. 

“2. The Commission shall prescribe the Courses of Study upon 
which those applying for Licence to preach, for Orders as Local Preachers, 
and for Reception on Trial, respectively, shall be examined; also a Course 
of Study for Local Preachers extending through four years; and a Con- 
ference Course of Study extending through four years to be pursued by 
those who have been received on Trial in the Annual Conference; it 
being understood that only such books shall be prescribed as are in full 
and hearty accord with those doctrines and that outline of faith established 
in the constitution of the Church; and that the Discipline, with some spe- 
cial emphasis upon the Articles of Religion, and the standard sermons of 
John Wesley, recognized as standards in American Methodism, shall be 
included in the Conference Course. It shall bring its recommendation 
as to the constitution of these courses and the texts to be used to the 
Board of Bishops for final approval. It may also provide a post-graduate 
course of Study for use in the Annual Conferences. 

“3. This Commission shall cooperate in every possible manner with 
the Conference Board of Examiners, giving such assistance as may be 
desired in directing and aiding students in their study, in the matter of 
the plans and methods of examination, and in any other way that will 
help to make these courses an effective means of training.” 


It is evident that the General Conference intended by this 
legislation to do at least two things: First, to give to every can- 
didate for our ministry as thorough preparation for his life work 
as possible, and second, that the books prescribed were to be “in full 
and hearty accord with those doctrines and that outline of faith 
established in the constitution of the Church.” That is, the General 
Conference ordered that all those entering the ministry of the 
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Methodist Episcopal Church should be indoctrinated through their 
Conference courses of study by the use of such books as are “jy 
full and hearty accord with the doctrines and Discipline of the 
Church.” 

Do the books in the prescribed course of study meet the re- 
quirements of the law as enacted by the last General Conference? 

As one who voted for the present Conference Course of Study 
I unhesitatingly answer, there are some that do not. Like my col- 
leagues, there were some books I had read and some I had not read, 
To have read all the books would have been a practical impossi- 
bility in the time allotted for that purpose. If the Bishops had 
had nothing else to do but read the books from the time they were 
announced to the time they were approved, their time would have 
been fully oceupied in that one undertaking. It is doubtful if any 
bishop or any member of the commission not a bishop, had read all 
the books at the time they were approved. The writer speaks for 
himself alone when he says that the books he was unable to read, 
but which he approved, were recommended by the Commission as 
meeting the requirements of the law of the church. Concerning 
one of the books approved by the Bishops, the promise was given 
that certain objectionable sections would be re-written so as to 
conform to the order of the General Conference. We have recently 
read some of the books which we had not the time to read prior 
to the approval of the course, and we are prepared to say some of 
them are net in harmony with the law of the church. 

Some of the writers whose books are now in the Course of 
Study give no place to the historic Christ—a truly supernatural, 
divine Christ, the Incarnate Son of God. The Virgin Birth of 
our Lord, his sinlessness, his resurrection as taught in the Scrip- 
tures, are either explained away or soft-pedalled. 

In making the above statement regarding certain books in 
the present Conference Course of Study, we are not charging the 
members of the “Commission” with purposeful violation of the 
law of the church. The Bishops are as much to blame as the 
commission. We are of the opinion that some books found their 
way into the present Conference Course of Study because of cer- 
tain defects in the law as it now stands. We refer to the pro 
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vision for the appointment of the “Commission” and the brief 
time allowed for reviewing the books. 

We, therefore, offer the following plan: 

First, the appointment of the Commission shall be entirely 
in the hands of the Bishops. 

Second, the Commission shall consist of not less than seven 
nor more than nine persons, three of whom shall be bishops. 

Third, the appointment of this Commission shall be an- 
nounced prior to the adjournment of the next General Conference. 

Fourth, the Commission shall be instructed to present to the 
3oard of Bishops, within the two years immediately following the 
adjournment of the General Conference, the entire list of books 
which they recommend for the Conference Course of Study. 

Fifth, the Bishops shall be instructed to review the books 
nominated by the Commission, during the third and fourth years 
of the quadrennium ; they shall be instructed to divide the Board 
of Bishops into groups of not less than three each, and the books 
nominated by the Commission shall then be assigned by the Board 
of Bishops to the various groups of Bishops in equal numbers, as 
far as that may be possible. When the various groups of bishops 
have reviewed the books assigned to them they shall report to 


. . + 
the Board of Bishops their recommendations. The names of the 


bishops reviewing the books shall be published in the Advocates in 
order that the church may know who have been responsible for 
recommending the books of the course of study. As the recom- 
mendations are made to the Board of Bishops they shall be ap- 
proved or disapproved by that body. 

Sixth, if the bishops disapprove of any book, they shall have 
the authority to substitute a book agreed upon by the majority of 
the bishops present and voting. 

Seventh, that the books of the Conference Course of Study 
shall be announced prior to the adjournment of the General Con- 
ference of 1928, which books shall constitute the course of study 
for the next ensuing quadrennium. 

Eighth, the Commission on Conference Course of Study shall 
from time to time send to the Advocates of the church the titles 
of books which represent modern theological thought, in addition 
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to those that are in the approved course of study, and which jt 
would be profitable for ministers to read. If there shall appear 
those books that are not in harmony with Methodist doctrine and 
teaching, it shall be so stated and as far as practicable the points 
of difference noted. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to review the books; we 
are simply stating that the teaching contained in some of the books 
is definitely away from the vital elements of historic Christianity 
for which Methodism stands. If such books remain in the Con- 
ference Course of Study for any considerable time, it will not be 
long before the character of our ministry and preaching will no 
longer be characterized by an evangelistical, to say nothing of an 
evangelistic passion and appeal. 

If the historical, risen Jesus is taken away, then the gospel 
in its original sense is also taken away. 

Doctor R. Glover has well said: “He (Jesus) is constantly 
enlarging our idea of God, revealing great tracts of God unsus- 
pected by us. God as interpretable in and through Jesus is un- 
exhausted. Here lies the explanation of the new life that the 
church always shows, when it returns to the historical Jesus and 
takes him seriously. It involves his remaining; and his historicity 
is once more our foundation.” 

Rationalism and practical materialism are doing their ut- 
most to weaken and destroy historical Christianity. Methodism 
must set herself against these enemies of Christ. Jesus Christ, 
the risen Lord, is the only cure for the woe of the world. Not the 
moral Christ, or the practical Christ, or the social Christ, but the 
Christ of God who is the Saviour of men. When he is fairly pre- 
sented to the world his claims will take care of themselves. 

The church is in need of and the times demand a return to 
the study and teaching of theology. Francis G. Peabody has re 
cently well said: “With the increasing complexity of social life, 
however, and its unprecedented calls for service, a great many 
ministers have practically abandoned thinking about theology. 
They have become men of affairs, church mechanics, or social 
workers, rather than theologians. They organize parishes, direct 

5 Jesus in the Experience of Men, p. 15. 
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multifarious activities, reform neighborhoods, and preach on so- 
cial regeneration. Socialism, temperance, thrift, and public 
health, provide subjects for consideration in connection with wor- 
ship. Administrative efficiency and moral sympathy are more 
cultivated than intellectual power and disciplined wisdom. The 
conduct of worship, the preparation of sermons, and the adminis- 
tration of public affairs leave scant margin of time or energy for 
serious study.’”* 

And Bernard Shaw in an English review has said: “At 
present there are probably more people who feel that in Christ 
is the only hope of the world than there ever were before in the 
lifetime of men now living.” 

Mr. H. G. Wells in his famous The Outline of History, says: 
“Education is the preparation of the individual for the community, 
and his religious training is the core of that preparation. .. . 
Out of the trouble and tragedy of this present time there may 
emerge a moral and intellectual revival, a religious revival of a 
simplicity and scope to draw together men of alien races and now 
diserete traditions into one common and sustained way of living 
for the world’s service. We cannot foretell the scope and power 
of such a revival. The beginnings of such things are never con- 
spicuous. . . . Religious emotion—stripped of corruptions and 
freed from its last priestly entanglements—may presently blow 
through life again like a great wind, bursting the doors and fling- 
ing open the shutters of the individual life.”® 

From within the church comes just as insistent a demand for 
a return to the deeper and more fundamental things. 

If the Methodist Episcopal Church for one quadrennium 
would give herself to a serious study of theology which of necessity 
would include a reemphasis upon those doctrines which as a church 
we regard as fundamental, the results would not only be gratifying 
but we would soon discover that we had gained higher ground in 
spiritual things. 


* Yale Review, January, 1923, p. 322. 
5 The Outline of History, H. G. Wells, p. 1080. 
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SELF AND PERSON’ 


Emi Cart Wim 


Boston University 


Accorp1Nneé to a time-honored view, deeply imbedded in the 
language both of common sense and philosophy, experience jig bi- 
polar in its constitution. It contains within itself the double aspect 
of knower and known, the experiencer and that which is experi- 
enced. On the one side we have the empirical self, the content or 
object side of consciousness, composed of the so-called states of 
consciousness like perceptions, memories, emotions and volitional 
experiences ; on the other side, the subject, the transcendental self, 
as it is sometimes called, which is aware of these experiences, to 
whom these experiences in some sense belong. The structure of 
the empirical self is usually represented as discrete. As Hume 
expressed it in a well-known passage, it is “nothing but a bundle 
or collection of different perceptions, which succeed each other 
with an inconceivable rapidity, and are in a perpetual flux and 
movement.” This view of the empirical self is of great historical 
importance, since it forms the presupposition of nearly all the dis- 
cussions of the self since Hume’s day. Writers have either re- 
garded the self’s contents as permanently discrete, with all the 
consequences which this view entails, or else have expended their 
efforts in devising something to provide the systematic connection 
within the self which was originally lacking, to weld, as it were, 
the sundered elements of experience into some kind of unity or 
whole. 

The discussion since Hume’s day has largely centered around 
the question of the so-called transcendental self, around the ques- 
tion whether the self as knower, in the shape of a permanent entity 
of some sort, other than any transitory process or content within 
the conscious stream itself, is scientifically defensible. 


'The positions developed in this article are a restatement, in an abbreviated and simplificd 
form, of the main parts of a chapter of a cooperative volume entitled Philosophical Essays in Honor 
of James Edwin Creighton, Macmillan, 1917. The reader would also find several passages bearing 
on the nature of the self and related questions in two books of mine, The Problem of Religion, Pil- 
grim Press, 1912, and Henri Bergson: A Study in Radical Evolution, Macmillan, 1914. 
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I shall set down, in what follows, with as much support as 
space permits, a few points which may prove useful in dealing with 
the self-problem. 

It seems to me an untenable position, in the first place, to 
maintain that psychology is, or must be, presuppositionless, and 
that it cannot, as a science, admit the existence of any entities 
which do not come in the guise of presented facts, but are merely 
postulates suggested by these facts. If this is really the case, psy- 
chology stands alone among the sciences in this respect. The 
method of science, as of philosophy, it seems to me, must be ex- 
perience and legitimate inference from experience; and I do not 
think it would be difficult to show that every psychologist, no mat- 
ter to what tendency or school of psychology he belongs, recognizes 
and employs logical constructions of various types for which only 
the suggestions are contained in the empirical materials with which 
he works. The real, as Bosanquet somewhere says, is what we 
are obliged to think, and the knowledge of reality which science 
affords would be immeasurably impoverished if the logical and 
hypothetical elements it contains were eliminated from it. If the 
separate self, therefore, were clearly required by the facts of psy- 
chology, I do not see why the self should not be admitted for what 
it is: not as an experienced fact, as a datum on the same plane 
with Hume’s “impressions,” but as an explanatory principle with- 
out which the observed facts of consciousness would not be in- 
telligible. Its justification would be pragmatic: it would be justi- 
fied by its suecess in explaining characteristics of experience which 
would remain unintelligible without its assumption. 

Nevertheless, it would be clearly needless to treat the per- 
manent self as merely a logical construction, if it proved to be an 
empirical datum. That it is such a datum is asserted by Calkins, 
for example, according to whom the self is not only immediately 
known to exist, but is immediately experienced as “persistent, in- 
clusive, unique, and related.” Only as immediately experienced, 
she adds, have we a right to use these characteristics in describing 
consciousness.” 


?Mary W. Calkins, Journal of Philosophy, vol. v, pp. 64-68. See also the same author's 
A First Book in Psychology, p. 3, and elsewhere. 
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It seems pertinent to inquire whether such characters as are 
here enumerated can be data of immediate experience at all. To 
the present writer it seems as improbable that these characters can 
be given in immediate experience as that Hume’s bundle of percep- 
tions should be a datum of immediate experience. The character- 
isties which Calkins ascribes to the self, as well as those which 
Hume ascribes to it, imply a knowledge of the self in its entirety; 
but the history of the self as a whole cannot possibly be an object 
of immediate experience. This is a fact which, when clearly recog- 
nized, is seen to invalidate either Hume’s famous definition of the 
self, or else his theory that the only valid knowledge is that which 
originates in sense experience. 

In other passages of Calkins’ account, however, the term self 
does not seem clearly to stand for a separate self, or for a type of 
activity, as it does in Kant; it appears rather as a generic term, 
denoting a “complex of ideas, functions, experiences.” How one is 
to reconcile the trait of inclusiveness, in the sense just defined, 
with the trait of uniqueness, as next described by Calkins, is not 
easy to see. When we “reflect upon” the self, “we may describe 
it as a consciousness of a this-which-could-not-be-replaced-by-an- 
other. Now we simply are not conscious of ideas and functions as, 
in this sense, unique. A given self, with a different idea, is still 
this self,” ete. How a given self can gain and pay off ideas in- 
definitely and itself remain unperturbed and unaltered in its es- 
sence is perhaps a problem for those versed in the ways of the 
Absolute. That the self should be able to maintain a conscious- 
ness of self-identity after a partial alteration of its contents, owing 
to the loss of some elements and the acquisition of new ones, is, 
however, not in the least surprising, when one remembers the vast 
scope of the self’s history and the comparative unimportance, there- 
fore, of the changes wrought in it by any passing experience. The 
fact that the consciousness of self-identity does actually become un- 
certain when the changes in its experience are sufficiently radical 
and abrupt, or when they affect its more characteristic phases, as 
in the more serious perversions of bodily sensibility, is, I believe, 
pot without significance for our problem. Whatever our decision 
on this may be, we are safe in asserting that a self which persisted 
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unchanged and unique in spite of its changing ideas, functions 
and experiences, if such a self indeed existed, could not possibly 
be an object of immediate experience. The self, whether regarded 
as a name for the life-history of the individual, or as an entity 
or function outside the stream of individual experience, is surely 
an ideal construction, a conceptual generalization of which the im- 
mediate experience forms merely the nucleus or core. 

By self-consciousness, I conclude, we mean, or ought to mean, 
merely the felt togetherness, the continuity, of any present ex- 
perience with the other constituents of the conscious stream. In- 


terpreted in this sense, James’ assertion of selfhood possesses ab- 


solute validity. “It seems as if the elementary psychic fact is 
not thought or this thought or that thought, but my thought, every 
thought being owned. . . . Everyone will recognize this to be 
true, so long as the existence of something corresponding to the 
term ‘personal mind’ is all that is insisted on, without any par- 
ticular view of its nature being implied. On these terms the per- 
sonal self rather than the thought might be treated as the imme 
diate datum of psychology. . . . Thoughts connected as we feel 
them to be connected is what we mean by personal selves.’’* 

Of the existence of the self, thus interpreted, there cannot of 
course be the slightest doubt. In the writer’s own introspection, 
the focal elements of consciousness are merely emphasized phases 
of a more or less distinct background of marginal experiences, of 
which the feeling of the body is by far the most frequently re- 
curring constant feature, although this may for considerable 
periods be distinctly dimmed, or entirely disappear. In addition, 
there is a large field of other marginal constituents, of which the 
ideal associations and meanings clustering around the more dense- 
appearing perceptual and imaginal structures form ever-present, 
though constantly shifting, features. In the empirical sense here 
explained, consciousness and self-consciousness, indeed, turn out 
to be indistinguishable terms. They are as correlative as percep- 
tion and apperception, foreground and background, focus and 
margin. Our answer, then, to the question what the self is, would 
be that it is a name for the sum total of the experiences of the 

* Peychology, Briefer Course, p. 153. 
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individual felt or reflectively conceived as forming in some sense a 
whole or a system; it is the stream of consciousness itself, viewed 
as coherent and continuous. Paulsen’s view of the self is analo- 
gous: it is the plurality of psychical experiences comprehended 
into a unity in a manner not further definable. 

It is the recognition of the continuity and coherence of men- 
tal states, just referred to, however, that offers the self-psychologist 
of the traditional Kantian type the cue for his crowning argument. 
The native stuff of consciousness, it is said (with what warrant 
does not always appear), is a chaotic manifold. Now it is the 
function of the self to remove the heterogeneity, to overcome the 
discreteness, which primordial experience presents. This is indeed 
the fundamental view of Kant, according to whom the Dur- 
cheinander, the natural chaos of sense experience, is ordered and 
organized through the synthetic activity of intelligence. “Die 
Verbindung eines Mannigfaltigen,” he wrote, “kann iiberhaupt 
niemals durch die Sinne in uns kommen. . . . Alle Verbindung 
ist eine Verstandeshandlung.” What is true of the raw material 
of sense is true of ideas as well. Each idea, too, is distinct from 
every other, and the recognition of relations, of whatever type, 
among ideas implies the self as a relating principle or agent. This 
view, thoroughly familiar to English philosophy mainly through 
the work of T. H. Green and his followers, is typically expressed 
in a passage of Lotze’s Metaphysic: 

“Any comparison of two ideas, which ends by our finding their con- 
tents like or unlike, presupposes the absolutely indivisible unity of that 
which compares them; it must be one and same thing which first forms 
the idea of a, then that of b, and which at the same time is conscious of the 
nature and extent of the difference between them. . . . And so our whole 
inner world of thoughts is built up; not as a mere collection of manifold 
ideas existing with or after one another, but as a world in which these 
individual members are held together and arranged by the relating 
activity of this single pervading principle. This then is what we mean by 


the unity of consciousness; and it is this that we regard as the sufficient 
ground for assuming an indivisible soul.’" 


Without delaying to discuss the now partly obsolete concep- 
tion of Kant, that primitive experience consists of isolated, un- 


‘ English tr., vol. II, pp. 170ff. 
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compounded elements which are united into a whole by a subse- 
quent process of synthesis, it is perhaps sufficient to point out that, 
in order for relations between different contents to appear, it is 
only necessary that these contents should be assembled into larger 
units of consciousness in which the contents in question, together 
with the reiations appearing between them, will be comprehended. 
If the objection is raised that the formation of such larger units 
would not provide for the permanence of the self, the reply is that 
this does not necessarily follow, and that the objection is in any 
event irrelevant, since the permanence of the self is one of the 
questions at issue. The permanence of the self, argued from its 
synthetic function, would under any view be no greater than the 
range of objects which it synthesizes; that is, it would be finite 
and variable. A similar statement would apply to the unity of 
the self asserted to be implied by its unifying function. Here too 
the reply is that its unity would be merely as great as, but no 
greater than, the unity of its objects. But its objects always fail 
of being perfectly systematic. The finite self’s world (whatever 
may be said of the Absolute’s) is always in part incoherent. 

If, then, the question is asked, Who is the knower¢ What is it 
that apprehends relations between the parts of a manifold? per- 
haps the best reply that can be given is in the traditional terms: 
It is the mind or the self. Only by the self is not now meant some 
non-empirical principle, forever identical with itself, existing over 
and above the stream of consciousness, but it is the concrete stream 
of consciousness itself. Not only is the self thus understood the 
knower; it is the agent in every other mental operation as well. 
The self, as Pillsbury has well put it, “is all that we are and know, 
organized, self-unified, and self-identical, a growing vital unity 
that as a whole is effective in every experience. When it is di- 
rected toward the control of action, we know it as will, when choos- 
ing from the many stimuli that offer, as attention ; when interpret- 
ing the stimulus, as perception or judgment; when constructing 
new forms from old experiences, as reason. But it is the same 
everywhere, always active, and active in very much the same way 


in every kind of mental process.’”® 


5 Philosophical Review, XVI, p. 406. 
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That such an empirical knower as here suggested is incom- 
parably preferable, theoretically, to the hypothetical self of tra- 
ditional metaphysics goes without saying, since the problem of ex. 
plaining how the synthesis of a manifold is effected is by no means 
lightened, but only aggravated, by invoking a unitary substance 
placed outside the stream of consciousness, and hence beyond the 
reach of empirical verification. “The idea of a self or ego,” as Mr, 
Bradley well says, “joining together from the outside the atomic 
elements, and fastening them together in some miraculous way, 
not involved in their own nature, is quite indefensible. It would 
be the addition of one more discrete to the former chaos of dis- 
cretes, and it would still leave them all discrete. The idea of any- 
thing being made wholly from the outside into something else . . 
seems in short irrational.’ 

Whether the stream of consciousness is capable of bearing the 
burden placed upon it is a question which cannot be answered by 
mere assertion, but only by actually demonstrating this possibility 
in connection with the various mental functions in turn. The il- 
lustrations of the success of psychology in the explanation of the 
mind’s various functions without the hypothesis of the traditional 
self are found in abundance in every modern psychology text- 
book. Not only in the literal reinstatements of memory, where 
the past history of the individual’s consciousness is of course of 
prime importance, but in the more selective functions of attention, 
perception, association, conception, reasoning, emotion and action, 
the controlling influence of experience as a whole is being demon- 
strated with a constantly increasing completeness and detail. 
Mental functions formerly assigned to set of mythical faculties or 
to a discarnate soul are seen to be the activities or effects of sys- 
tems of earlier experience which project themselves into the pres- 
ent, determining the further developments of experience at every 
step. The completion of this work of retrospective explanation 
must, of course, be viewed as a scientific aspiration rather than a 
possible achievement. Nor can the assertion of Pillsbury, that no 
part of past experience is ever lost or is without determining in- 
fluence upon present consciousness and behavior, be viewed as more 
" §Mind, N. 8., Vol. IX, p. 37. 
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than an hypothesis, the full truth of which lies beyond the possi- 
bility of scientific determination. 

A type of explanation of the self’s unity to which prominence 
has often been given is by reference to the existence within the self 
of characteristic interests and purposes which remain relatively 
constant through the various mutations which the self otherwise 
undergoes. According to this view, the unity of the self is a teleo- 
logical unity, like that of a drama or a game of skill, a unity im- 
parted to it by an underlying plan, aim or interest which the self 
is striving to realize or fulfill. The two types of explanation, al- 
though appearing at first sight to involve different principles, are 
related to each other as causal and teleological explanation in gen- 
eral. They are hence not contradictory but supplementary. 

Also, it must be recognized that, owing to the feeble operation 
of the conative tendencies represented by the self’s current aims 
and interests, the organization and integration of the inner life, 
effected by this means, remains always imperfect, to say nothing 
of the fluctuations of the interests and ideals themselves, incident 
to maturation and decline, and to the various crises to which the 
inner life is always exposed. Not only is there at any given time 
a more or less distinct stratification of the self into systems of 
different and mutually more or less incompatible interests and 
aims, but the history of any life is often little more than a suc- 
cession of different groups of interests and aims, each of which 
arises only to dissolve and give way to its successors. It may thus 
easily happen that two stages of a man’s life, removed from each 
by a period of time, resemble each other less than two parallel 
stages of different men’s lives, so that individual identity would 
here evidently be little more than a name. The actually verifiable 
identity of the self, we conclude, no matter from what view it is 
regarded, is a partial and variable, not an absolute, quantity, 
which belongs to it in its own right. 

A word might be said in conclusion about the bearing of the 
ideas expressed in the foregoing on the question of the survival 
of the self after the death of the body, upon the relation to which, 
as we have seen, its self-identity partly depends. But I do not 
wish to go into the question at length here, since I have discussed 
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it somewhat fully elsewhere,’ beyond the statement that the self’s 
survival, in so far as it does survive the body, will probably depend 
upon the extent to which it has achieved unity of life through the 
consistent pursuit of some aim, interest or plan, and upon the de- 
gree to which this aim, interest or plan coincides with the funda- 
mental plan of the universe in which the self is to exist. Even 
this belief, it is seen, implies a conception of the universe which 
must probably be viewed as an object of faith and hope, rather than 
of logical demonstration. Nothing finer has been said upon this 
topic than by Lotze: We have no other principle for deciding the 
probability of immortality “beyond this general idealistic con- 
viction, that every created. thing will continue, if and so long as its 
continuance belongs to the meaning of the world; that everything 
will pass away which had its authorized place only in a transitory 
phase of the world’s course. That this principle admits of no fur- 
ther application in human hands needs hardly to be mentioned. 
We certainly do not know the merits which may give to one exist- 
ence a claim to eternity, nor the defects which deny it to others.” 

The terms self and person are often used in an identical sense. 
The latter, however, is more properly-used as an ethical or legal 
term, implying moral relation. The fuller discussion of this I 
hope to undertake in a later paper.°® 


? The Problem of Religion, Ch. VI, and Henri Bergson, Ch. XVI. 

* Metaphysic, II, p. 182. e 

*An excellent discussion of the ethical implications of personality will be found in A. E. 
Taylor, Elements of Metaphysics, Bk. IV, Ch. III. 
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THE RELATION OF THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY TO 
RELIGION 


Marron Hitter Dunsmore’ 


Tue New Psycnoioey 

Untix recent years psychology was considered to be a part 
of the department of philosophy, having little in common with 
the sciences. But of late years it has broken away from its philo- 
sophical relationship and has taken its place among the sciences, 
adopting their methods and procedures. With all the arrogance 
of a youth suddenly released from strict parental oversight and 
care, pyschology has cast aside the old ways and eagerly taken 
up the methods of the other “youths” among whom it finds itself, 
adopting their questioning, critical, skeptical attitude (which 
they, however, are to some measure outgrowing) toward all things 
which do not fall within the scope of their field and method. 

An older definition of psychology defines it as “that branch 
of philosophy which has for its subject the human mind (or soul), 
its nature, properties, and operations.”” And an even later defi- 
nition, recognizing its scientific character, defines it as “the science 
of the mind.” But the new psychology, which prides itself on be- 
ing very scientific, maintains that the mind is not an observed fact, 
and it does not want to imply that the mind is something which 
exists for itself, and so it prefers to define psychology as “the 
science which studies the behavior of living organisms.” Be- 
havior is something which can be observed and experimented with, 
and so the study of it may be purely scientific. Thinking may be 
regarded as change within the living organism, subject to chemical 
and physiological laws. 

3ut it is perhaps impossible to give an adequate definition of 
the new psychology. The subject is still too new for a comprehen- 
sive definition. There are a number of prominent tendencies in 
the new psychology which as yet have not been properly coordi- 


nated, and the advocates of the various tendencies are apt to look 


' Assisted by Miss L. M. Grebe and E. O. Pearman. 
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upon their own particular tendency as the whole of the new psy- 
chology. Foremost among the tendencies are behaviorism, the 
instinct psychology, psycho-analysis, and the psychology of the 
crowd. Of some of these we will speak more at length later. 


Tue New Psycuo.ioey anp RExiIGION 


It is of the utmost importance that we recognize the limits of 
the new psychology. The new psychology is not a philosophy, 
having broken away entirely from its former relationship. It is 
a science. It deals with the facts obtained from observation and 
experiment, not with ideals and purposes. For the new psychology 
a belief in the soul or in God is neither true nor false—it is simply 
a mental fact to be explained by the operation of mental laws, 
just as is any other belief. “Psychology,” says Professor Drever, 
“knows .only cause and effect; it has nothing to do with ideals, 
values, purposes, and ends, except as mere facts of the mental life. 
Philosophy is an attempt to get at the deeper reality of things. 
The significance of human life, the nature of the soul, human 
destiny, immortality, God—these present problems for philosophy, 
not for psychology. It is probably true that the conclusions we 
arrive at in psychology may have an important bearing on our 
solution of some philosophical problems, but that is all we can 
say.””* 

Thus psychology and religion are two separate fields, dealing 
with different sets of facts and using different methods. True 
psychology and religion are not mutually exclusive, nor are they 
opposed to each other. Just as in the great realm of science (of 
which psychology is a part) there can be no conflict between true 
religion and true science, so also here there can be no conflict. But 
we must admit that psychology and religion come into closer re 
lationship than do religion and chemistry, for example, for both 
are extremely interested in human beings. 


Tue New Psycnoxoeists anp RELIGION 


Were the new psychologists simply to confine themselves to 
their own field, and ignore religion as not belonging to them as 
* Drever: The Psychology of Everyday Life. 2d. ed., p. 9. 
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psychologists, a better relation would exist between the two. But 
many of them are not willing to do so. They have attempted to 
remove the boundary stones which mark off their province and 
tried to bring another realm under their jurisdiction, attempting 
to govern it by laws by which it could not be governed. And in 
their failure to govern it they have summoned their forces against 
it and have attempted to do away with it. Thus, just as in the so- 
called war between science and religion, the hostility was between 
scientists and theologians, so also the trouble to-day is not between 
psychology and religion, but with certain psychologists who have 
limited vision. They are not willing to speak with authority 
merely in their own field. They attempt to speak authoritatively 
in the realm of religion, in which they are not qualified to speak. 
The great need is for psychologists to recognize the limitations of 
their subject. We do not mean to imply that psychologists should 
have nothing to do with religion, but that real religion as such is not 
the field of the psychologists, who, outside their professional work, 
may enter heartily into the realm of religion, and should do so. 
But they need to recognize that religion is just as real and just 
as true as is psychology, but that it is not psychology. 


Tue New Psycuotoey anp Man 


“The psychological man of the new psychology,” to use the 
expression of Professor John Wright Buckham, “is a near ani- 
mal.” Behaviorism, for example, places map practically on a 
level with the animals. He is a living organism who reacts in 
certain ways to his environment. In response to certain stimuli, 
certain muscular and glandular changes take place. Thus it at- 
tempts to explain man in terms of behavior, or reaction to environ- 
ment. This is practically all that it sees in man. It makes little 
or no place for consciousness, thought, volition, or motive. With- 
out these things man is indeed little better than an animal. 

Now if the behavioristic psychologists should say, “We are 
going to confine ourselves to that small section of the study of 
man—his physical reaction to environment, or his animal be- 
havior, and leave the other large and just as important fields to 
others,” then we would find little objection. But many of them 
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are not willing to do so. They want to make their little field the 
whole realm—they build a wall around it and shut themselves 
and their followers in, and say, “This is the whole universe of 
man.” 

While the soul and God are not the subject of psychology, 
psychologists need to remember that these are facts in another 
realm, and if they are to be true scientists they must recognize 
the existence of these facts. So when a professor of psychology 
tells his students to “check their souls at the door” as they come 
to his class, or to forget they have souls, and then goes ahead to 
explain the whole nature and activity of man on the basis of ani- 
mal behavior, or instincts,. ignoring and virtually denying his 
spiritual nature, he is untrue to the Truth, to his office as a scien- 
tist, and to his moral and religious duty. 


Psycno-ANALysis AND RELIGION 


When we turn te psycho-analysis we do not find as strong a 
tendency to ignore or deny the validity and reality of religion as 
we do in behaviorism, for example. Of course there are psycho- 
analysts who leave religion out of account, but there is a growing 
tendency among them to attempt to find a place for religion in 
their subject. We cannot enter into a discussion of psycho- 
analysis here, but will confine ourselves to its relation to religion. 
As to its character, suffice it to say that it over-estimates the im- 
portance of the subconscious, that it over-emphasizes the sex in- 
stinct, and that its determinism makes little or no place for either 
a human or divine will. 

Many psycho-analysts claim that religion need fear nothing 
from psycho-analysis. Pfister says: “While psycho-analysis may 
disclose the emptiness of religious errors, it is helpful to a healthy 
piety which increases moral strength. To me it is a mystery how 
anxious souls can fear damage to religion and morality from 
psycho-analysis. How closely the results of the latter stand to 
the commands of the Gospel is easily demonstrated.’””* 

Swisher in his Religion and the New Psychology (and by the 
“new psychology” he means psycho-analysis) says, “No danger 

3 Pfister: Psycho-analytic Method, p. 414. 
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to religion is to be feared from psycho-analysis.”* Yet let us note 
a few examples of his explanations of religion. The whole re 
ligious problem, he says, is specifically a problem of relationship 


ees 


—the relation of the ego to its environment—and its solution “is 
the perfect adjustment of the ego to its environment, the imme- 
diate environment, and the cosmos.”® And he goes on to say that 
the establishment of this harmonious relationship is the be- 
ginning and end of all religion. 

Let us examine more specifically some of his statements of 
the relationship between religion and psycho-analysis : 


“Since the sex-instinct is the strongest of all instincts... it is ex- 
pected that religion should be full of idealized sex emotion... . It is 
extremely likely that all religion has a phallic origin. . . . Primitive re- 
ligion reeks with phallic symbolism. Modern religion retains imagery 
and refines the symbol. ... Religion is primarily emotional and there- 
fore is, in the broadest sense, of sex origin. There is the rationalistic side 
of religion, but this makes no appeal to people in general. This aspect 
of religion is well left to the philosopher and the theologian. The validity 
of religion for the regeneration of human life lies not in its power to 
convince, not in the cold-blooded and logical statement of dogma in which 
the inquirer is urged to believe; it does not lie at all in the field of 
rationalized belief, but in the great emotional upheavals of conversion and 
the reverence for the Divine engendered through the use of the universal 
symbol.””* 


Here is his summary of Christianity: 


“First, a Jesus seeking to free men from the evil restrictions and 
vicious repressions of Pharisaic, formalistic religion; then a Paul, with 
a heavy neurotic taint, restoring the Pharisaic mode of life and imposing 
new restrictions even while he sought to preach the freedom of the Chris- 
tian gospel; then, a whole people with face averted from the present, 
where their work and their life-interests lay, and turned toward the 
Heavenly City, through whose portals they hoped soon to pass; finally, 
this neurotic, unnatural, morbid ideal pursuing generation after genera- 
tion even down to the present day.”” 


Surely this is an inadequate and unsatisfactory explanation of 
religion and of Christianity. The trouble is that psycho-analysts 
have mistaken certain minor factors for religion, and while these 
factors may have had an influence upon religious beliefs and prac- 
tices, yet they are not the whole of religion. Their explanation 


‘P. 126. +P, 2. *P. 17ff. 7 P. 30f. 
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overlooks the real essentials of religion. So the real trouble js 
again the failure of psycho-analysts to recognize the limitations of 
their subject. While they may be able to explain some things in 
religion, yet they cannot explain religion itself. But the sad part 
of it is that the countless throng who are embracing psycho- 
analysis do not see these limitations and so accept the proffered 
explanations as final. 

On the other hand there are some religious possibilities jn 
psycho-analysis. The best thing in it is the doctrine of sublima- 
tion—the using of surplus energy of an instinct (in psycho 
analysis usually the sex instinct) in substitute activities. And yet 
this is not a new discovery on the part of psycho-analysis. It has 
always been a fundamental of Christian teaching. 


PsYCHOTHERAPY AND RELIGION 


Until recent years the miracles of healing recorded in the 
Gospels, and the various healings performed by Christians of 
succeeding ages have been regarded as proofs of the truth of Chris- 
tianity. To-day, modern psychology explains these largely as due 
to the normal working of mental laws which we are only beginning 
to understand. Cures are being wrought by mental healers en- 
tirely apart from religious connections. Consequently, that which 
was long considered to belong to the sacred domain of religion has 
been taken away and put into the scientific laboratory. Thus 
those who are unfriendly toward religion claim to find here evi- 
dence against the truth of religion, since that which was deemed 
peculiar to religion can now be explained on a naturalistic basis. 

On the other hand, in the religious world we find a great 
revival of interest in healing. Many sects are current today who 
make healing a cornerstone of their faith. Many of them claim 
to be able to heal any disease, provided the patient has sufficient 
faith, although others do not make such sweeping claims. The 
Christian church as a whole has long neglected the ministry of 
healing, and this is the main cause of the recent rise of so many 
healing sects. Now with the appearance of non-religious psycho- 
therapists religion should take a survey to determine its attitude 
- toward this newly discovered, yet old, old practice of healing. 
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Religion must face the fact that just as important cures have 
been effected apart from religious connections as any of those 
which have been performed in its name. It must recognize the 
further fact that modern psychology is discovering psychical laws 
by means of which these cures take place. Should religion then 
give up healing as no longer belonging to itself, and transfer it to 
the field of psychology? We must answer, No. Religion has 
already too much neglected the ministry of healing. True religion 
is interested in the whole man—his physical as well as his spiritual 
nature. Therefore religion needs to lay hold on the findings of 
the investigations concerning healing, and with renewed energy 
and an intelligent procedure go forth to this Christian service. 

But both psychology and religion need to be conscious of cer- 
tain limitations. They cannot expect to cure all diseases. Dis- 
eases in the main are of two kinds, those which are organic, and 
those which are mental. (We should perhaps add a third, those 
which are both.) Organic disease is the province of the physician 
and surgeon, and the cure of such should be left to competent medi- 
cal care. This is a fact which Christian Science and many other 
sects overlook. Of course the right mental attitude has much to 
do in the recovery from such disease, for the influence of the mind 
over the body is great, and so religion may have an important part 
here. But it must not claim to effect cures in these cases. 

It is in the field of mental disease, or disease that is in the 
mind, that psychotherapy and religion have their real work. It 
is surprising what a large percentage of the ills of mankind are 
in the mind, and not in the body, although they are seemingly in 
the body. If, then, in these cases the mental condition can be 
righted, the disease disappears and the body enjoys health. Now 
to put the mind in the right condition a certain something is 
needed, which is commonly called faith, and religion furnishes 
this. While cures have been effected apart from religion, the ma- 
jority of people feel the need of this dynamic, this faith, which 
religion offers. One psychotherapist writes : 

“Speaking as a student of psychotherapy, who, as such, has no con- 


cern with theology, I am convinced that the Christian religion is one of 
the most valuable and potent influences that we possess for producing 
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that harmony and peace of mind and that confidence of soul which is 
needed to bring health and power to a large proportion of nervous pa. 
tients. In some cases I have attempted to cure nervous patients with 
suggestions of quietness and confidence, but without success, until I have 
linked these suggestions on to that faith in the power of God which js 
the substance of the Christian’s confidence and hope. Then the patient 
has become strong.’ 


In addition, religion has a great preventive function. It js 
able to keep the mind in a condition which will aid in warding off 
disease. So it has both a preventive and a curative value. We as 
Christians, both for the good of religion and of psychology, and 
for the sake of human beings should intelligently use the laws of 
mental healing. But we must bear in mind its limitations. 


Tue Psycuoxiocy or Rexieion 


In recent years a new department of psychology has developed 
—that of the psychology of religion—and its field is the study of 
phenomena connected with religious experiences. As such it has 
a legitimate place, for we need to have a better understanding of 
such phenomena. There has been so much of the abnormal and 
emotional connected with religious experiences that we need a 
better understanding of them that we may better know how to 
guide people into a normal Christian life. 

But we need to be cognizant of the limitations of the psychol- 
ogy of religion. It cannot properly deal with the beliefs of re- 
ligion, with the idea of a soul or of God, and cannot demonstrate 
the truth or falsity of these religious ideas. Its function is to in- 
vestigate, describe, and interpret the phenomena of religious ex- 
perience. As such it has an important relation to religion. 

On the other hand, the psychology of religion may be used by 
those who are not friendly to religion as evidence against the 
reality of religion. Because some of the phenomena can be un- 
derstood psychologically, they claim that psychology can explain 
all religion as emotionalism, autosuggestion, ete. The real danger 
from psychology lies in the fact that among peoples who do not 
think deeply, psychology can be used to prove or disprove things 
concerning which psychologists are not really qualified to speak. 
~~ *Hadfield: The Spirit, p. 113. 
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Tue Erreot or THE New Psycuoitocy Upon Re ticion 


Has the effect of the new psychology upon religion been bene- 
ficial or detrimental? We should probably answer, Both. We are 
faced with the fact that it has caused many to become indifferent 
to or ignore religion as something without value. It has caused 
much anguish of soul to many who have been led to believe that 
they have no soul. It has led many to believe that all religious ex- 
perience can be explained on a psychological basis, thus seeming 
to do away with the reality of religion. 

But the new psychology has done much to arouse religion from 
the contented lethargy of its dogmatic beliefs, and made it less 
sure of its dogmas. It has caused a new interpretation of re- 
ligion in the light of present knowledge, thus aiding religion to 
better meet the needs of to-day. It is causing religion to make sure 
of its foundations, and of its truth and value. In this way it is 
helping to give religion a firmer basis, and is helping to interpret 
religion for the present generation in terms of to-day. 

When the proper relations of psychology and religion are 
understood, and their respective limitations recognized, they will 
be found to be mutually helpful, instead of antagonistic. 


Tuer CHALLENGE oF THE New Psycuo.iocy To Reticion 


The new psychology presents a definite challenge to religion. 
Religion must show that there is more to man than psychology at- 
tributes to him. He is more than an animal. He has in addition 
a spiritual nature. And it is with this spiritual nature, and the 
spiritual realm of which it is a part, that religion has primarily 
to do. There are facts in this realm which are just as true and 
just as real as any in the natural realm. Religion must insist 
upon its right to claim recognition for this view. In this time, 
when the natural looms so large, it is imperative that religion shall 
not permit the validity of the spiritual to be ignored. 

There is much of value in the new psychology for religion. 
Consequently those interested in religion need to know the new 
psychology and need to be ready to use whatever of value it offers. 
But since there is such. a.tendency among the new psychologists 
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to deny the validity of religion, there is need for us to be on the 
alert to uphold the truth and reality of religion, and its undis- 
puted right to a place of great importance. 

There is much of value in the new psychology for religion. 
Consequently those interested in religion need to know the new 
psychology and need to be ready to use whatever of value it offers, 
But since there is such a tendency among the new psychologists 
to deny the validity of religion, there is need for us to be on the 
alert to uphold the truth and reality of religion, and its undis- 
puted right to a place of great importance. 


Personauity As tHe Meeting Puiace or PsycnHoioey anp 
RELIGION 


We have spoken earlier of the line of separation between psy- 
chology and religion, and yet it is not always easy to know just 
where to draw the line, for in spite of their dissimilarity they do 
have much in common, dealing as they both do with human beings. 
We have also seen that at the present time each, in a large measure, 
distrusts the other. What we need is a common meeting place for 
the two. A recognition of human beings as persons or potential 
persons will furnish this. By person and personality we do not 
mean what psychologists frequently mean by the use of these 
terms. Rather, by a person we mean a self-conscious, self-direc- 
tive, self-expressive human being who has a consciousness of moral 
responsibility and worth. As soon as the psychologist recognizes 
an individual as such a person he must necessarily recognize a 
twofold nature in man—the natural and the spiritual. He will 
then say, “The former is my field, and I will limit myself to that, 
but I will not be blind to the fact that there is another realm into 
which I may not enter with my methods of investigation, but 
which I know is no less real than mine.” 

It is this belief in personality with its emphasis upon worth 
and reverence and altruism which furnishes the basis of religion, 
and Christianity is preeminently the religion of personality. A 
general recognition of this Christian belief in personality would 
greatly aid in the solution of the problem of the seeming conflict 
between the new psychology and religion. 
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SOME RELATIONS BETWEEN CURRENT SECULAR 
AND RELIGIOUS THINKING 


A Layman’s ANALYsiIs 


(Concluded from last issue) 


Ill, SOME RELATIONS BETWEEN GOD AND THE WORLD 


A THOROUGHGOING application of the principles which we 
have so far considered would be a task for Spirit-guided hosts 
through decades or generations; yet we can, perhaps, indicate the 
method of approach to certain fundamental matters. Take first 
the relations of God and the world. Our fathers and grandfathers 
thought of God as relatively apart from the world. Nature was 
considered as practically automatic with certain inherent, though 
of course God-given, powers enabling it to do certain things. 
Whatever happened with a regular uniformity capable of being 
formulated as a “law” was thought of as belonging to nature. Un- 
explained, and presumably unexplainable, variations from those 
uniformities were regarded as belonging in a peculiar sense to 
divine activity. In this field of the exceptional and unexplained 
was found the conclusive evidence for the being and activity of 
God. This was the field of the supernatural as distinguished from 
the natural. 

All went smoothly as long as there was little transference 
from the field of the unexplained to that of the explained, but 
with the scientific advance of the last century more and more were 
phenomena, previously unexplained, brought under formulated 
law. Both those who were and those who were not in sympathy 
with the religious view of the world assumed that this process in 
some way pushed God into the background, until unbelievers be- 
gan to boast and believers to fear that the world might be shown 
to be practically independent of “divine interpositions.” This 
tension oceasioned much of the “warfare between science and re- 
ligion,” and it led to a reductio ad absurdum that has greatly 
cleared the air. Christian people have come to realize that uni- 
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form activity is no less divine than is spasmodie—that if we are 
to recognize God at all, we must realize that His relations with the 
world are of the most vital and intimate sort. If we admit that 
“nature” and “law” are independent forces that of themselves can 
do anything at all, we yield to the enemy most important outworks 
if not. the citadel itself. All this is related to the view of the world 
as an interrelated on-going process, which we have seen in con- 
nection with the prevalence of the historical and comparative 
methods. 

Yet here, as all along the line, the results will differ most 
widely in accordance with the strictly religious experience and as- 
sumptions of the thinker. The old contrast between the natural 
and the supernatural has largely lost its meaning. In this situa- 
tion the man with materialistic bias sees only promise of the time 
when all will recognize the adequacy of purely physical forces to 
account for all reality. He who recognizes personal spirit at the 
heart of reality has a new and inspiring sense of the pervading 
presence of God. With Hebrew psalmists and prophets he hears 
the very voice of God in the thunder. In a new sense he realizes 
that he dwells in his Father’s house. Whatever trials of faith he 
finds in the destructive forces of nature, those difficulties would 
be present with any theistic view. At any rate, the Christian 
thinker is coming to be emancipated from any dread of the effect 
of scientific discoveries upon his fundamental religious beliefs. 
Scientific discoveries can only make clearer the habitual methods 
of his Father’s working. He sees that all truth is God’s truth, 
and with open mind and untroubled spirit he welcomes all that 
science can offer. Only he insists that science limit itself to its 
proper domain, the phenomenal. When scientists indulge in 
speculations regarding ultimates, he recognizes that they are in- 
vading the domains of metaphysics and theology, where, as scien- 
tists, they have no patent. He equally refuses to allow the meta- 
physician or theologian to dictate to the scientist regarding the 
phenomenal. 

If the modern Christian thinker finds the old boundaries be- 
tween the natural and the supernatural fading away, there is a 
distinction upon which he emphatically insists, that between the 
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personal and the sub-personal, here radically differing from the 
man with materialistic or mechanistic bias. He challenges any 
assumption that the uniformities observed in the lower sphere 
must apply to the higher, or that the higher is to be exhaustively 
explained in terms of the lower, although he is ready to accept 
any proven coincidences in the two spheres. He plants himself 
confidently upon the assumption of the priority and supremacy of 
free spirit. He holds to the free personality of God and man. If 
ordinarily God sees fit on the physical plane to act in accordance 
with certain conformities, the Christian thinker recognizes no 
necessity that he shall always thus act. He therefore has no 


a priori objection to miracle. And if “natural law” is not neces- 


sarily absolute on the physical plane, much less can it claim to 
dominate in the world of the relationships of free spirits. 

But the mechanistic view is not the only rival of what we have 
called the modern Christian view of the world. Less obvious but 
all the more important is the distinction between a truly theistic 
view of the divine immanence and those views that are essentially 
pantheistic. The views are alike in recognizing the spiritual 
rather than the mechanical or material as the ultimate reality; 
both attribute to the same ultimate force what has and what has 
not been arranged under so-called “laws”; both regard the world 
as the garment that at once conceals and reveals the Deity. But 
in all pantheistic systems the Deity is submerged in the universe. 
He is not a self-conscious being who deliberately manifests himself 
in the visible world. He is but another name for the totality of 
the world process. He does not foresee, much less ordain, the 
end from the beginning, but his own life blindly unfolds with the 
unfolding of the life of the world. He does not purposefully direct 
the world process so as to beget and train spiritual sons in his 
image, capable of fellowship with himself, but he first emerges 
into consciousness in the consciousness of his finite creatures—in 
the self-consciousness of man the Infinite first lifts his head above 
the surface of the vast dim sea of his being. 

It is obvious that no such “spirit” possesses true personality. 
In fact, if the totality of being be thought of as one vast unconscious 
process moving forward in accordance with its own latent laws, 
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there is little difference whether the label “spirit” or “energy” 
be applied to it. The Christian feels that such a conception fur. 
nishes no ground for the religious experience as he knows it, even 
if a John Burroughs may find a sort of religious experience iy 
docilely “accepting the universe” as a beneficent system. No, the 
Christian experience requires true personality in its Deity; that 
is, the Christian must think of his God as possessing those at- 
tributes of self-consciousness, affection, and will that he recognizes 
as essential in his own personality. He maintains that such a 
view is on purely rational grounds more satisfying than its rival, 
that it rests upon ground absolutely impregnable to any attack 
from the scientific side, and that it is ultimately essential to any 
consistent view of free human personality and consequently of 
human moral responsibility. But to discuss these claims in de 
tail would take us too far afield. 

The Christian should not be afraid of the charge of “anthropo- 
morphism,” even if his opponent prefixes the disparaging epithet 
“erude.” He recognizes that there is a “crude anthropomor- 
phism,” whereby immature minds attribute to God the physical 
members and mental limitations of men, but he understands that 
there is also the spiritual anthropomorphism of Browning’s Saul 
and of Jesus himself that supplies man’s least inadequate symbol 
for approaching the idea of divinity. 

Few, if any, topics have in recent times occasioned such fierce 
religious controversies as evolution, a topic closely connected with 
the relations of God and the world. The term is used very loosely 
both by the advocates and the opponents of the doctrine. Some 
times it refers to matters of fact—what, in view of all the avail- 
able evidence, should we believe as to the biological history of our 
globe, as to the length of that history, as to the order of succession 
in the appearance of the various species, as to the probability of 
descent between the various species, and as to ascertainable physi- 
cal causes contributing to the process? These are all matters of 
objective phenomena and fall within the proper domain of science. 
As we have seen above, it should be possible to decide such ques- 
tions of fact without affecting one’s ultimate philosophical or re- 
ligious convictions. On the other hand, “evolution” is sometimes, 
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by friends and foes alike, used to designate a fundamental world 
philosophy. It seems to be somehow regarded as an independent 
force that does things, a sort of deity rendering the Almighty 
superfluous and ensuring steady and unending improvement in 
every department in human as well as in subhuman life. It thus 
served as a support for the comfortable, easy-going optimism 
that received such a sad jolt from the Great War and some of its 
sequels. Such assumptions we have seen to be outside the domain 
of science and in a domain where they may quite possibly come 
into conflict with fundamental religious beliefs. These two aspects 
of evolution should constantly be distinguished from each other. 
Failure to make this distinction is responsible for endless mis- 
understandings and confusion. 

That the Christian thinker has reason to be hostile to evolu- 
tion as a philosophy of ultimates is obvious. It sets up what is 
practically a rival divinity. It may involve the fallacy of trans- 
forming an observed method into an independent force, and is 
usually an aspect of the mechanistic view of the world. 

Evolution as a term descriptive of phenomena is itself vari- 
ously used. It may refer to the conviction that the various bio- 
logical species have appeared in time by a process of descent; it 
may refer more specifically to Darwin’s explanation of the origin 
of species by the survival of favorable fortuitous variations; or the 
user of the term may have primarily in mind the claim that man 
has come from a lower animal ancestry. The objection felt by 
many conservative religious people to these forms of the doctrine 
seems to have several sources. To repeat, much of it comes from 
the failure to distinguish between recognizing upon evidence a 
phenomenal proeess, and on the other hand accepting an ultimate 
explanation; and is related to the opposition shown to the bringing 
under “law” of a very great body of phenomena previously “un- 
‘ explained.” A similar objection is the feeling that the evolution- 
ary explanation is inconsistent with the Genesis account of crea- 
tion. Probably the most essentially and intelligently religious 
objection arises from the feeling that descent from lower animal 
forms is inconsistent with the spiritual dignity of man as a poten- 


tial child of God. 
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A general aversion to the extension of the bounds of classified 
knowledge is of course unworthy. A confusion of process with 
ultimate ground should be unnecessary. If one hold to interpreta. 
tions of Scripture that seem to be inconsistent with established 
facts, there remains the possibility that those interpretations 
should be revised, as the church found in the matter of the revoly- 
tion of the earth and various other assured results of geology and 
astronomy. 

Now what sort of evidence is there for the doctrine of a re 
lation between species by descent? Geologists have shown con- 
clusively that the surface of our earth has assumed its present 
condition as the result of varied processes extending through vast 
periods of time. The order of its various phases is recorded much 
as the growth of a tree is recorded by the concentric rings that we 
see upon a section of the log. The fossils imbedded in the various 
strata indicate the forms of life that existed at various periods, 
By the study of these records in the rocks it is established beyond 
any reasonable doubt that vast ages before there are any traces of 
man, life appeared in its simplest forms. As the ages unfolded, 
more and more complex and higher and higher forms appeared. 
Frequently from piecing together the fragmentary records the 
student of ancient life finds consecutive series, in each case the 
later form varying a little from the form just before it. Sometimes 
a particular type lasted for vast periods. Again, forms relatively 
soon became extinct, giving place to higher and more complex 
forms slightly different, or else closing the particular series with- 
out a resembling successor. Latest of all and highest of all ap 
peared man. This much must be regarded as established fact. 
It is not too much to say that no intelligent and relatively un- 
biased person familiar with the evidence can doubt this gradual 
appearance, through vast stretches of time, of slightly varying and 
ever ascending species. 

The next question is as to the relation of these successively 
appearing forms. Is it probable that they were connected by 
descent, or that each of the countless new species was an inde 
pendent creation, the Creator making no use of the earlier slightly 
different form? True, there are difficulties involved in the theory 
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of descent, as the sterility of present hybrids and the apparent 
fixity of species within our period of observation; but in view of 
what we know of the divine economy in nature, the tremendous 
series of miracles involved in the alternate view to most serious 
students of the subject presents still greater difficulties. Suppose 
a child admitted once a week into a friend’s garden to see at vari- 
ous stages a lily which she is told is the handiwork of her heav- 
enly Father. She sees the bulb placed into the ground ; at another 
time she sees glossy leaves above the spot where the bulb was 
placed; again there appears the tall stalk with the forming buds; 
and finally there are the great, beautiful, fragrant lilies. She may 
believe that each of the objects that she sees has been independently 
molded by the hands of the Father upon the morning of her visit, 
for her individual satisfaction. The gardener may understand 
the situation differently. May not both views be equally religious ¢ 

As to articulation with the scriptural account, we should not 
forget that we must so interpret Scripture as to recognize the age- 
long series of slightly varying forms with such similarities as they 
would have if they had come by descent. So much is established. 
Would the supposition of descent greatly increase the interpretive 
difficulty ¢ 

We hardly need to be reminded that the tendency to accept 
the explanation of descent is furthered by the results of what we 
have called the historical and the comparative methods—the habit 
of coordinating common origin with observed similarities. 

To those who accept the relation of species by descent there 
remains the question of the explanation of the successive changes. 
There comes in the work of Darwin, who collected a vast amount 
of detail showing how the preservation by natural selection of 
slight favorable chance variations would tend to progressive im- 
provement. There have always been many who, sympathetic to- 


ward the general doctrine of descent, and granting a certain de- 
gree of validity to Daryin’s explanations, have maintained the 
inadequacy of his contribution as an exhaustive explanation. The 


passing years seem to have confirmed those misgivings. Among 
other modifications of the doctrine, there is an increasing tendency 
to recognize changes far more swift and abrupt than those ac- 
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counted for by Darwinian principles. But all this is a scientific 
rather than a religious question. If the whole process should ever 
be analyzed, not one step would be taken in the direction of ulti- 
mate explanation. The mechanist would see mechanism as the 
ultimate, and the theist would see God. 

The influence of Darwin in promoting the general view of 
the world as a progressing unity may well be exaggerated. He was 
in large measure the product of the spirit of his time. His sig. 
nificance lies in the vast body of observed facts which he mar- 
shaled in support of his theory. Parts of Tennyson’s In Memo- 
riam, written before the publication of The Origin of Species, are 
definitely from the evolutionary standpoint. If Darwin had never 
lived, the prevailing view of biological history would probably not 
be radically different. It was latent in geological and paleonto- 
logical discoveries, regarded from the historical and comparative 
point of view. 

Undoubtedly to the conservative Christian thinker, the crux 
of the matter is the application of the doctrine to man. Descent 
from lower forms seems inconsistent with man’s position as created 
in the image of God. Some meet this difficulty by accepting the 
doctrine of descent for the lower forms and holding to special 
creation for man, or at least for man’s spiritual nature. Others 
fee] that whenever and by whatsoever specific process free self- 
conscious spirit emerged upon earth, at that moment the Lord God 
“breathed into his nostrils the breath of life; and man became a 
living soul.” In this same connection God is said to have “formed 
man of the dust of the ground.” This is not a simple calling forth 
by fiat from the empty void. It assumes a process going back 
to the humblest material basis. Some consider it not unnatural to 
take these words as a swift fore-shortened summary of a long-ex- 
tended process, and find no difficulty in the assumption that living 
forms were intervening links between the elemental dust and the 
completed man, holding that the important thing is not so much 
how man came to be as what he essentially is. 

In conclusion, let us return to the illustration of the child. 
She has been told, and truthfully told, that God has sent to her 
the baby brother. This is all of the truth that at the time she is 
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able to appropriate. Years pass, and at length she is told some- 
thing of the biological processes by which that gift of the brother 
was mediated. At first she may rebel, feeling that the later ex- 
planation contradicts her early belief and impugns the veracity of 
dear ones. Further experience and reflection, however, convince 
her that there is no real inconsistency, and with a clear conscience 
she teaches her own children in the terms in which she at first 
was taught. 


IV. THE INTERPRETATION OF THE SCRIPTURES 


Before undertaking further application of the principles 
presented in our earlier analysis let me restate them. Religion is 


an aspect of the life of.the spirit, a matter of experience. The be- 
liever by an act of faith—an affirmation of the spirit—refers this 
experience to certain transcendent realities. He accepts as the 


ultimate basis of all experience, all life, all being, the personal 
Divine Spirit whom he has particularly come to know through the 
presentation of Jesus Christ, and with whom he believes himself 
to be in spiritual fellowship, and the accomplishment of whose 
holy will he joyfully accepts as the supreme goal of his life. Re- 
ligion as thus defined is essentially distinct from that world of 
phenomena that forms the domain of science, but religion’s 
thought-garment, religious thinking, is intimately implicated with 
the various strata of world thinking. Hence any revolutionary 
change in the method and point of view of contemporary world 
thinking will absolutely require readjustments in religious think- 
ing. In connection with the historical and comparative methods, 
the last generation or two have seen perhaps the most revolutionary 
changes in world thinking since the introduction of Christianity. 
Hence the unavoidable necessity of readjustments in our religious 
thinking. But as religion is the most essential element in re- 
ligious thinking, the method and results of any such readjustments 
will be vitally affected by the thinker’s religious experience and 
bias. 

Now let us apply these principles to some matters related to 
our understanding of the character of the Christian Scriptures 
and of the proper method of interpreting them. 
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As the primary significance of the Scriptures is religious, let 
us first see just how they are practically related to the present 
experience of the individual Christian. If he was reared in 
Christian family, his earliest religious impressions were associated 
with Scripture passages. His childish imagination early re 
sponded to Bible stories. The definite decision to yield his wil] 
to the Divine One was very likely in connection with the enforee- 
ment of some Scripture passage. At any rate, he recognizes that 
the data for that view of the Christ that was the most vital in- 
strument in initiating his religious experience were primarily de 
rived from the Scriptures, however much those data may have been 
colored or elaborated in the thought and life of the Christian com- 
munity. As the young Christian heeds the admonition of his 
elders regularly to read his Bible, he soon discovers what feeds the 
new life within him. He finds himself in contact with souls who 
have felt what he feels. He finds expressions of his religious emo- 
tions and purposes that reenforce those emotions and purposes and 
which ever lead further on and on in the direction in which he has 
traveled. This personal testing of the religious value of what he 
finds in Scripture causes our individual Christian to understand 
and accept the testimony of other Christians of his acquaintance 
who have had longer and more extended experience with this 
body of writings; it further enables him to understand and accept 
the great body of the testimony of the Christian community 
throughout the world and throughout the ages as to the excep- 
tional, yes, the unique value of these writings in initiating, deep 
ening, broadening, and enriching the Christian life. 

All this is a matter either of individual experience or of 
testimony to similar experiences of others, rendered intelligible 
and credible by the individual’s experience. But along with this 
testimony the Christian community transmits to the individual be- 
liever teachings of a distinctly different sort. These teachings re- 
late to the nature of the Scriptures and the processes by which they 
were produced, together with authorized interpretations of these 
writings and even systematic explanations covering vast reaches 
of being, physical, human, and divine, and extending from the 
remotest eternities of the past to the remotest eternities of the 
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future—all supposed to be directly based upon the Scriptures and 
indissolubly bound up with the acceptance of their religious value 
and significance, or even with the possibility of the Christian life. 

We all know what the post-Reformation doctrine of the Scrip- 
tures was. The authority of a church claiming infallibility was 
challenged. Controversial interests demanded a rival infallibility ; 
and this demand only reenforced what is the general attitude of 
early peoples toward their sacred books. The Scriptures came to 
be regarded as a collection of divinely dictated oracles, all upon 
the same plane of authority and finality and universality. While 
this view has been in various degrees modified among orthodox 
Christians, in the direction of recognizing historical perspective 
and the human limitations of the agents in the process of revela- 
tion, we have ample evidence of the vitality of the older view. 

The doctrine that the Scriptures consisted of a finally and 
universally valid body of oracles must always have been difficult 
to apply practically; for when we look at them what do we find 
We find literature in many forms—primitive narrations, tribal 
chronicles, devotional lyrics, popular adages, dialogues, and ora- 
tions and letters growing out of all sorts of specific situations, as 
well as those general narratives and treatises to which the con- 
ception of the oracle might more readily be applied. To one in 
whom the sense of historical perspective is at all developed it be- 
comes evident that what we have is a reflex of the manifold life of 
an ancient people through various ages—the reflection of various 
stages of culture, of various moral and religious stages of develop- 
ment, as well as the reflection of the views of a great variety of 
personalities under most various circumstances. With full recog- 
nition of the supreme practical religious value of these writings, 
and of the fact that the spiritual experiences that they record or 
reflect constitute a veritable revelation of the being, character, and 
will of God, is it not obvious that the religious import of any 
particular passage will, in a measure at least, depend upon the 
historical, literary, and personal circumstances under which the 
passage was formulated ¢ 

To the trained student to-day the comparative no less than 
the historical method makes an essential contribution to the under- 
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standing of Scripture. If we are to understand the religious ex. 
perience of Abraham, we not only need to take into account his 
situation in relation to that of earlier patriarchs and later proph- 
ets, psalmists, and apostles, but we should take account of the re 
ligious beliefs and practices of Abraham’s Semitic contemporaries, 
We can best understand what is essential in the spiritual ex- 
perience of Israel at various periods by examining the conceptions 
and practices of surrounding peoples at corresponding periods, 
We can better appreciate the emphasis in controversial or denun- 
ciatory utterances of prophets or apostles in proportion to our 
knowledge of the evils denounced. 

All this might seem so reasonable and obvious as to make us 
wonder how anyone can object to the application of the historical 
and comparative methods to the interpretation of Scripture, and 
yet we know that such studies arouse the most vehement opposition 
on the part of a great multitude of earnest evangelical believers. 
How can we explain this opposition? Are there misunderstand- 
ings that a calm, discriminating examination of the situation might 
dispel ? 

For one thing, the conservative does not feel the necessity of 
using the newer methods. Owing to his temperament, his pursuits, 
or the circumstances of his education he has never been awakened 
to the thought world in which so many of his fellows are living. He 
has adjusted himself to the thought that all religious utterances 
in the biblical writings are on one level plane of authority and of 
universal application. Perhaps he also thinks of all incidental ex- 
pressions of opinion by Scripture writers, on all sorts of subjects, 
as equally absolute and authoritative. Change is uncomfortable, 
and dangerous as well. So if the change is unnecessary, it is 
gratuitous, if not wanton. Wickedness is quite likely the real in- 
spiration of the innovator. If the conservative could only realize 
that for a large and rapidly growing body of the most intelligent 
Christians the newer points of view are simply unescapable, per- 
haps his attitude would become more sympathetic. If he further 
realized that. only by the use of those newer points of view can 
the more thoughtful modernly educated youth be won or retained 
for the church, he might hesitate before deciding that it is neces 
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sary for evangelical Protestantism to take a place beside Roman 
Catholicism as regards alienating independent thought. 

One further misunderstanding is quite as fruitful a source of 
conservative hostility to devout modern biblical studies. We have 
said that the results of all modern studies of subjects involving 
religion wil! vary greatly with the religious experience and bias 
of the student. This is preeminently true in the case of biblical 
studies. In those writings the most essential and significant values 
are religious values. The most significant element in the life of 
Israel was the religious element. What hope can there be of sound 
results in the study of such subject matter on the part of one who 
has no personal knowledge of religion, and consequently no proper 
apprehension of religious values? Could we expect an adequate 
interpretation of the personality of Raphael from one tempera- 
mentally blind to the world of art, or of Shelley from one to whom 
poetic imagination and the witchery of verse melody make no 
appeal? No more could one expect an adequate interpretation of 
the life and literature of Israel from one blind to the supreme ele- 
ment in that life and literature. Especially perverted from the 
point of view of the evangelical Christian will be the results of 
the student who is actually hostile to the claims of religion, who 
assumes a naturalistic basis for what Christian faith assigns to 
the personal activity of the Spirit of God, who as a partisan uses 
historical and related material to support godless assumptions, 
which, as we have seen, are matters of ultimate belief, and do not 
properly belong to the domain of historical or other science. The 
conservative Christian has too often confused the work of such in- 
competent or biased students with that of devout men who, alive 
at once to genuinely religious values and to the intellectual neces- 
sities of this age, are striving to secure for the church the best 
fruitage of the conquests of mind, and to express the universal 
gospel in terms that shall function for the present and coming age, 
as the older terms functioned for the fathers. 

If the results of historical and comparative religious studies 
have in the past appeared more negative than constructive, one 
reason may be that the more deeply religious have left the work 
so largely to be done by men of the opposite type. Profound rever- 
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ence for religion and for everything associated with religion, to- 
gether with a failure to distinguish sharply between religion and 
its integuments has kept many devout men from appreciating situ- 
ations regarding those integuments that long have been obvious 
to others. Thus the initial application of the newer methods has 
been left to those whose assumptions and bias unfitted them for 
constructive work—the religious people have played into the 
hands of their adversaries. But this is less and less the case. De 
vout men in increasing numbers are giving themselves to historical 
biblical studies that are both discriminating and constructive. 

However confident we may be that the essential gospel will, 
after these adjustments in interpretation, not only emerge un- 
seathed, but even, when freed from handicaps, enter upon a fresh 
career of conquest, still we should not minimize the changes that 
will be wrought in the field of theology. Our Protestant theology 
has largely been based on the assumption of the equal religious sig- 
nificance of all strata of Scripture. When primitive survivals, 
ethnic parallels, partisan shibboleths, and immature beginnings— 
the incidental, the temporary, and the temperamental—are seen 
in their proper perspective as distinct from the great broadening 
and deepening stream of revelation, much that has figured as im- 
portant in theology will fall away as irrelevant. To some this may 
bring perplexity and pain; to others it will bring joyous release 
from the bondage of the letter that killeth into the freedom of the 
spirit that maketh alive. 

The prevalence of a feeling for historical perspective will 
affect theology in other ways than through revising Scripture in- 
terpretation. On the basis of an unhistorical interpretation of 
Scripture there has gradually through the centuries been built up 
an elaborate intellectual structure. Philosophies have succeeded 
philosophies as age has succeeded age, and naturally these various 
philosophies have left their respective contributions. Jewish rab- 
binical systems, Greek neoplatonism, Roman legalism, and scho- 
lasticism, both medisval and post-Reformation, have all had their 
part. The interesting thing is that as soon as these several con- 
tributions have once been embalmed in the theological complex 
they are thought of as partaking of the sanctity belonging to re- 
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ligion. Thus the twentieth-century Christian may be required to 
accept as a homogeneous whole what is really a patchwork from 
the intellectual wardrobes of the ages. The historic spirit is a 
solvent enabling one to distinguish these several elements from 
each other and clear the way for a direct interpretation of the 


gospel in the thought-language of the present age. 


Yes, the direct interpretation of the gospel in the thought- 
language of the present age. This is a serious task—not one to be 
lightly undertaken. Those men of bygone ages were often giants, 
not in intellect alone, but in faith. Their formule embodied not 
only their philosophies but their religious insight and the religious 
insight of hosts of their contemporaries for whom they spoke and 
who accepted their formule. We cannot speak their language, but 
if our work is not to be futile we must grasp the spiritual truths 
within their formulx. It is only as our religious leaders and the 
Christian community alike sincerely depend upon the leadership 
of the Holy Spirit, and patiently and intelligently work together 
that the great task can be accomplished. 

Our age, I believe, needs above all else a new apprehension 
of and a new emphasis upon the doctrine of the Holy Spirit; or 
rather, I may say, a new realization of his presence and power 
and a new dependence upon his daily aid. The task of to-day is 
indeed an intellectual task, but it is equally a spiritual one. If 
the leaders of Christian thought and the Christian community 
alike are challenged to discriminate between the essential Chris- 
tian message and its historical wrappings, they must have, to meet 
that challenge, a very keen sense of religious values; otherwise 
they may “throw out the child with the bath.” Who can give that 
discriminating power but the same Spirit who has been the re- 
vealer and guide throughout the ages ? 

No doctrine of our faith is more fundamental or more di- 
rectly apprehensible in experience than that of the Holy Spirit. 
When one by an act of faith apprehends God as seen in Christ 
and freely submits the life to him, there follows an experience that 
faith interprets as communion with God and direction by him. 
This interpretation is confirmed by the common experience and 
testimony of the community of believers. As the believer looks 
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into the early Christian records and reads of the activity of the 
Holy Spirit, he finds it altogether reasonable to believe that his 
own experience is of the same type as that of which the apostles 
wrote. 

Belief in the direct activity of the Divine Spirit within and 
upon the human spirit follows almost necessarily from any belief 
in God capable of affording a basis for religion. As soon as one 
accepts as the fundamental reality in the world a personal spirit 
in any sense akin to our spirits, one finds it reasonable to suppose 
that the Universal Spirit would seek to make himself known to 
those whom he has called forth into his own image. The experi- 
ence and the reason of the individual make him hospitable to the 
doctrine of a historical revelation. Why should not the Divine 
One seek to communicate himself to his potential children just as 
early and just as rapidly as there was capacity to respond to the 
impulse? As we turn to the spiritual history of the race, par- 
ticularly of Israel, we find abundant evidence for just such a his- 
toric revelation as we should expect. From the simplest and 
crudest beginnings we find man, with however devious windings, 
attaining to higher and deeper and richer conceptions of God and 
his relations with man. This, the Scriptures tell us, has been the 
work of the Holy Spirit, and to him who has the first beginnings 
of religious experience nothing is more credible. 

Apostles attributed to this Spirit the edifying messages of 
psalmists and prophets. They represented a special promise as 
having been given them that after the withdrawal of the physical 
presence of the Son of man this same Spirit would in a special 
manner and degree be with them to lead them into all truth. “I 
have yet many things to say unto you,” Jesus is represented as 
saying to his disciples, “but ye cannot bear them now. Howbeit 
when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he will guide you into all 
truth.” The Roman Church would use these words to establish 
the infallibility of a hierarchy, even if unspiritual and corrupt. 
In reaction from the Romanist interpretation, may not the Prot- 
estant world have made an equally tragic misinterpretation ! 
Some of us have used these words to establish infallibility and ab- 
soluteness for every word admitted into the canon, and a similar 
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infallibility for those early Christians who decided what to admit 
into the canon, but after the canon once was formed we have 
thought of the work of the Spirit as consisting chiefly in im- 
pressing the inspired words upon the hearts of man. May we not 
have assumed too abrupt a break in the Spirit’s offices upon the 
formation of the canon? May we not, while giving due recog- 
nition to the supreme place of the Scriptures in revelation, prop- 
erly see somewhat more of continuity in the work of the Spirit / 

Let us tentatively put it this way. As in creation the Spirit 
of God is said to have brooded over physical chaos, so has the Holy 
Spirit brooded over the spiritual chaos. His work has been, just 
as rapidly as is consistent with human limitations, to lead the 
race progressively into the most adequate possible apprehension 
of the nature, character, and wil! of God, and to reproduce the 
divine image in human lives. Where he has been checked it has 
been by the limitations of human capacity and response. Ever 
since the time of the apostles he has led the community of true 
believers through crisis after crisis. Past triumphs promise future 
triumphs. Wherever great need coexists with a sense of that need 
and with teachable dependence upon the Spirit’s help, we may be- 
lieve that the needed help will be given. The church is confronted 
with a crisis. It ean no more stand still or go backward than could 
the Israelites when they faced the Red Sea. Only the clearest and 
keenest and most vital apprehension of essential spiritual realities 
will enable the church successfully to meet this crisis, and such au 
apprehension can come only through the aid of the Holy Spirit. 
With that aid she may hope to free herself from increasingly 
crippling handicaps and at the same time to retain unimpaired all 
her pristine powers, disencumbered and refreshed for new and 
wider conquests. 
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THE EMIGRATION CRISIS IN ITALY 


Berrranp M, Trepeie 


Rome, Italy. 


In Italy emigration has long been one of the most serious 
economic problems. In the present hour the whole course of 
emigration has been turned from its normal channel by the closing 
of the great labor markets. At the same time to those causes which 
have forced the Italian laborer to emigrate for many years past 
are added others which are the immediate consequences of the war. 

It has been the custom to divide the currents of Italian emi- 
gration into transoceanic (to the Americas, South Africa, Eastern 
Asia and the Pacific lands) and continental (to European and 
other countries of the Mediterranean basin). Official documents 
also use the terms permanent emigration and temporary emigra- 
tion. It is worth noting that temporary emigration does not 
strictly correspond to continental, permanent to transoceanic; al- 
though in the majority of cases the continental emigrants are tem- 
porary, while among transoceanic the permanent prevail. As I 
have said, continental emigration usually includes those who go 
to the Asiatic and African lands of the Mediterranean basin as 
well as to various countries of the continent; while those emigrants 
who go to Eastern Asia or South Africa are included among the 
transoceanic. Permanent emigration includes all those who are 
absent from the fatherland for at least three or four years. Tem- 
porary emigration is an extension of the internal migrations com- 
mon to agricultural laborers. That is, numbers leave Italy regu- 
larly each year for definite seasonal work. 

In the thirty years from 1876 to 1906, the total annual emi- 
gration rose from one hundred thousand to five hundred thousand. 
This increase was furnished by both the rich provinces of the 
north and the malarial plains of the south. Generally speaking, 
a common need to find work sends them outside the boundaries of 
their own country. The southern emigrant usually seeks in the 
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Americas any kind of labor, while the northern prefers work in 
European countries as mason, miner, or trained factory hand. 
There are several periods of climax in Italian emigration. 
The river was at its height between 1900 and 1916, reaching more 
than half a million in 1906; that is, one hundred and sixty emi- 


grants for every ten thousand inhabitants. In the years that emi- 
gration rose from one hundred thousand to half a million annually, 


the population increased from twenty-seven millions to thirty- 
three and a half millions. The population of Italy steadily aug- 
ments. Emigration, therefore, cannot be stopped abruptly without 
profoundly disturbing the economic life of the country. As I 
write, the unemployed number six hundred thousand. In 1800 
there were seventeen million Italians; in 1861 twenty-five mil- 
lion. Between 1911 and 1921, the date of the last census, the 
growth was four per cent. 

Examining the census of 1921, we find there are 38,835,184 
inhabitants within the new boundaries. Calculating 1,564,691 
inhabitants in the territory recently annexed, this leaves the 
population of the old provinces 37,270,403—an increase of 2,600,- 
000 over the census of 1911. Studying more closely the statistics 
of the various provinces, we note increases in Latium, the Puglie, 
Sicily, Liguria, and Venetia. The Basilicata alone shows decrease. 
It is evident that the main wealth of Italy lies in her men and the 
expansion of her laboring power. 

The condition of the international labor market, especially 
that of North America, always has its repercussion in Italian emi- 
gration. We have the high points of 1905, 1906, and 1907, the 
annual emigration surpassing 700,000. There are the low points 
of 1904, 1908, and the war years. In the war years emigration 
was affected principally by military exigencies. In 1921 we note 
a sharp decline, due to the usual cause, the crisis in the inter- 
national market, mainly in the labor market of the United States. 
After the armistice the currents of emigration gradually took up 
their normal course. In 1920 they reached a point not far below 
the average of their highest decade. Of the total of 364,944, the 
transoceanic quota numbered 211,227 and the continental 153,717. 

All through 1921 and to date in 1922 the economic crisis in 
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Italy has been acute. This would naturally increase the number 
of emigrants. Instead there has been a steady decline. 


1920 1921 Decrease 192] 
Transoceanic 211,227 194,320 16,097 
Continental 153,717 60,846 92,871 


364,944 255,166 109,778 





The estimates for 1922 are even worse, increasing the gravity of 
the internal crisis. 

Transoceanic emigration is more than half the total. The 
United States has absorbed about eighty per cent of this and the 
rest has gone mostly to Argentina, Brazil, and Canada. In 1920 
emigration showed unexpected vigor. The first five months of 
1921 registered 117,834, an increase of 40,000 over the figure for 
the same period of the previous year. Up to June, 1921, the 
United States continued to be the greatest_center of attraction, 
receiving 97,218. In June and July of 1921 Italy witnessed a 
radical decrease in transoceanic emigration. This was due to the 
law limiting immigration in the United States. In June 4,556 
Italians crossed the sea as against 24,795 in May. Of these only 
1,900 entered the United States. So that while during the first 
five months of 1921 the proportion of transoceanic emigrants who 
went to the United States varied between seventy-five and eighty 
per cent, it declined in June to forty-two and nine tenths per cent, 
rose again to sixty-one per cent in September, falling to thirty- 
nine and two tenths per cent in October. From June through 
December, 1921, the total monthly emigration to the United States 
varied between two and six thousand, with a maximum above seven 
thousand in September. Of the total of 137,617 who went to 
the United States in 1921, those in the first six months numbered 
103,656 and in the second six months 33,391. Comparing these 
figures with those of 1920, the decrease is 31,762. 

During 1919 and 1920 there were too few steamers to carry 
the transoceanic emigrants. Now, in order to aid the hard-pressed 
Italian navigation companies, the government orders that only 
Italian ships may carry Italian emigrants. In the first four 
months of 1921 the following rates were established: to the 
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United States, 1,600 lire; to Canada, 1,800 lire; to Brazil, 1,750 
lire; to Central America, 2,200 lire. The period which immedi- 
ately preceded the enforcement of the restricting law in the United 
States was one of intense movement. There were more emigrants 
than could be carried and consequently the American lines were 
feverishly developed. 

The same period saw a notable increase of emigrants to Ar- 
gentina and Brazil. In September 3,548 left for Argentina; in 
October there was a jump to 7,900—or about half (49.6%) of the 
total transoceanic emigration. During the first half of the year 
the emigration to Argentina remained normal, but grew so fast 
in the second half that the total for the year was 12,350 above that 
of the preceding year. 

In the course of a recent voyage to South America, Orlando, 
ex-premier, was impressed by the economic and cultural standing 
of the Italian immigrant in Latin America. Italian artists have 
beautified the cities with their works of art; Italian scientists have 
given life and impulse to educational institutions; Italian pro- 
fessional men and merchants have developed profitable careers. 

In the great agricultural colonizations Italian labor pre 
dominates. Brazil owes much of its immense riches to the Italian 
peasant. In Argentina the cultivation of grain fields and vine- 
yards is in the hands of the Italian colonist. One million three 
hundred thousand Italian citizens live in Brazil (900,000 in San 
Paolo), 1,000,000 in Argentina, 200,000 in Uruguay. During 
the war the Italians of Argentina and Brazil gave more propor- 
tionately to aid the families of soldiers than Italians in the Penin- 
sula. This is an indication of their financial strength. Just now 
emigration to Brazil would increase rapidly if the Italian peasant 
were treated more humanely on the Brazilian ranches. There is 
a continual stream of wailing from those who already have sought 
work there. 

In 1920 the Italian Commissary of Emigration made a con- 
tract with the Brazilian government to send over two hundred 
families, all expenses prepaid. These were to go to two ranches. 
There was provision for medical care, sanitary living quarters, 
the oversight of the Italian consul, ete. In short, there was full 
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guarantee of humane treatment for these laborers. But the Bra- 
zilian government failed to live up to its agreements. Bestia] 
labor, unsanitary homes, poor food brought sickness and death to 
many of them. In the first months of 1922 we heard of Italians 
who, after having begged for bread in San Paolo, were aided by 
friends to return to Italy to save them from dying on the pave- 
ments of Brazilian cities. This is another side of Italian emi- 
gration. 

The emigrating currents to other transoceanic countries are 
not notable, having been of no special importance even before the 
war. The movements to European countries and those of the Med- 
iterranean basin have not again taken up their traditional ways 
since the armistice. The political and economic conditions of 
Germany and Austria have prevented the continental emigrants 
from throwing themselves into those markets as they, and espe 
cially the seasonal emigrants from Venetia, did before the war. 

On the other hand, France has been able to absorb a large 
part of the emigration that in pre-war days fiowed into Germany 
and Austria. During 1920 out of 153,543 continental emigrants, 
119,811 went to France—the greatest number of foreign laborers 
in France. The Italian laborer was found in many branches of 
French industry, such as masonry, carpentry, stone-cutting, lum- 
bering and gardening. In December, 1920, there was a serious 
crisis in the French market and the government hastened to relieve 
it by brusquely stopping foreign immigration, allowing the en- 
trance of new foreign laborers only by special permit. Notwith- 
standing this, France remains the most important continental 
market for Italian labor and it looks as if its importance would 
increase as the work of reconstruction is taken up. In July, 1920, 
the funds for reconstruction began to lessen and the work slowed 
up. The continuation of this work is linked with the favorable 
solution of the problem of reparations. Germany has also made 
concrete proposals to France to reconstruct certain zones, said re 
construction to be considered reparation payment. It is to be 
supposed that also in this case Italy would have a chance to obtain 
part of the work for her laborers. Switzerland is a very restricted 
market for Italian labor and still further restricting measures are 
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foreseen. Previous to the war Germany furnished work for more 
than 200,000 Italian laborers. But the whole situation there must 
take on a much brighter aspect before Italian emigration can look 
hopefully in that direction. Should the Neckar River project be 


started, Italian labor might find an opening in that enterprise. 

The general depression of the consumer’s market, largely due 
to the hope of reductions in price and to the low value of the money 
of many of the buying countries, has caused a gradual slowing up 
of production. Great armies of unemployed appear. To diminish 
the political embarrassment, governments have turned to a policy 
of exploitation of national egoisms. These egoisms are manifest 
in the economic field as customs barriers for the protection of in- 
ternal markets from foreign competition. In the social field they 
appear as restrictive measures, making the exchange of men from 
one country to another more difficult, thus protecting the native 
laborer from foreign competition. This policy has hit Italy hard 
because Italy is a country of rapidly growing population and poor 
capitalization. Italian emigration is consequently passing through 
a serious crisis. 

Stopped by the war, the currents of Italian emigration to 
North America took up their course in 1920 so tumultuously and 
with such intensity as to render a reaction almost inevitable. The 
reaction took the form of the law of April, 1921, which limited the 
annual emigration to the United States to forty-two thousand with 
a monthly limit of three thousand six hundred. In June, 1921, the 
law came into force with the sharply restricting results we have 
noted above. 

American shipping interests, damaged by the reduction of the 
number of immigrants, are seeking to better their situation by se- 
curing passage of laws which would insure them a monopoly for 
the transportation of emigrants from European ports to the United 
States. A law has already been prepared under whose operation 
the visé of an American consulate would be placed only on the 
passports of those emigrants who had tickets on American ships. 
This would apply to fifty per cent of the emigrants of seaboard 
nations and one hundred per cent of the emigrants from inland 
nations. The number of emigrants permitted to travel by Italian 
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boats would be reduced to twenty-one thousand. The Italian ships 
would lose also the annual quota from Austria, Poland, Hungary 
and the Balkans, amounting in round figures to twenty thousand, 
Twenty per cent of the Italian emigrants to the United States 
are skilled workmen. The others are common laborers. The large 
majority of them settle in New York and Pennsylvania. In Italy 
transoceanic and continental emigration have a clear division in 
territory. The transoceanic draws mainly from the southern proy- 
inces and Sicily. Continental emigration is fed principally from 
the north—Venetia, Piedmont, Lombardy, Emilia, Umbria, 
Tuscany. 

Italy achieved her independence and union in 1870. Ten 
years later the emigration movement attracted attention. The 
phenomenon first appeared in the north. With the agricultural 
and industrial development of the north, it slowed up there and 
started in the south. When the south achieved political inde 
pendence, the masses were torpid. In 1863 a Commission of Ex- 
amination for the south closed its series of proposals with a strong 
recommendation to build roads. This proved to be the inaugura- 
tion of emigration in the south. With the development of roads, 
a more liberal political administrative organization, national mili- 
tary service (bringing men of the north and south together for 
the period of training), emigration made its way. It was the 
echo of distant propaganda which made a backward people think of 
a higher civilization and resolutely desire to live better. And so 
the psychological factor was added. Emigration presented itself 
aga safety valve. If the laborers of southern Italy wished to 
better their economic condition, they could do one of three things: 
resign themselves, rebel, or emigrate. They chose the last named. 
Their minds were prepared, the transport expense was relatively 
small. Once started, the currents did not stop. 

The last to take part in the emigration phenomenon was 
central Italy. This was due to its better economic state. The old 
and acute poverty of the south did not exist there. The small 
industries were sufficiently flourishing. They could adjust them- 
selves to the new national life without serious crises. But the 
psychological influence of the nearby south, a certain desire to 
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improve conditions, buy a bit of ground and own one’s own cottage 
were enough to start emigration in central Italy. Yet a certain 
measure of prosperity which exists there, preventing sharp con- 
trasts between proprietors and peasants, acts as a brake. 

Emigration has had a good effect on wages, on agrarian agree- 
ments, and on morals. In certain districts emigration continues, 
even when a good living level has been reached. Emigration no 
longer inspires fear. People go to America with the same non- 
chalance with which they go to Italian fields. The emigrants 
write home and the news they send of the conditions of the market 
is continuous and minute. According to this news, the emigrating 
currents swell or contract. Many emigrants cross and recross the 
ocean several times. 

Two provinces merit a special word. Emigration has well 
nigh depopulated the Basilicata. The causes for emigration here 
are easily observed. Long ago the Basilicata boasted periods of 
wealth and splendor. It is now a poor, wretched region. One runs 
across a few primitive mills for grinding grain and pressing oil. 
Here and there is a dilapidated little woolen factory. The country 
is mountainous, only about a tenth of its area being cultivable. 
Even this part is devastated by malaria. Schooling is rare. Fifty 
years ago it was the country of brigands. To-day one may journey 
here without fear of molestation. The inhabitants are rough, but 
naturally intelligent, physically strong and energetic, especially 
in the mountainous regions where the malaria is less virulent. 
Emigration in the Basilicata is not due to overpopulation. There 
has been a slow depopulation. The fields are abandoned, laborers 
are lacking for agriculture and public works. Continuous emigra- 
tion has finally brought about a slow movement of immigration, 
especially in the spring and when the olives are ripe for harvesting 
and pressing. In the early years emigration in the Basilicata re- 
ceived impetus from steamship companies’ propaganda, the exag- 
gerated tales of returning fellow townsmen, the decimating work 
of malaria, uncomfortable housing conditions, lack of commodities 
in the rural centers. 

Precise data on the economic condition of the returning emi- 
grant are lacking, but all have a little hoard. And in the home 
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land they find laws which make easy regional colonization, pro- 
vision for pure water, loans, the buying of agricultural machines, 
ete. 

The Basilicata is about to be reconstructed and malaria js 
to be fought. Will emigration cease? Only by curing the eyil 
at its roots can the social organism be prevented from destroying 
itself. Agricultural schools have been opened. Good farming is 
encouraged by attractive prizes. Additional roads are being built, 
The government is pushing irrigation. Repopulation, however, 
goes ahead slowly. The peasant families of Calabria and other 
parts of Italy go to America or Brazil, but very few are willing to 
go to the Basilicata. So far a few families from the Marches 
and Puglia have been persuaded. The emigration from Calabria 
rivals that from the Basilicata, exhibiting the same characteristics, 
Emigration from Sicily is recent. Only after 1900 did it de 
velop vigorously, but it soon became very intense, giving preference 
to the United States. The classes first influenced were the labor- 
ers, the farm hands, the small renters, and last the small proprietor. 
The districts which furnish the largest contingents are those where 
the oppression of the laborer is severe and age-long. 

In giving Sardinia 2 glance, it is interesting to note that in 
certain parts emigration coincided with the development of the 
sheep industry, which turned the fields into pastures. It is a dis- 
ordered emigration, open*to many risks. Those overwhelmed in 
the Panama disaster were Sardinian laborers. 

American civilization usually makes its impression on the 
emigrant. He returns to the home land with new energies and 
only in rare instances does he fail to make an impression on the 
old spirit. Here and there one returns in a weakened physical 
state. Too hard labor, too severe climate have broken him. The 
returning emigrant shows a most interesting psychological evolu- 
tion. He is easier in manner, ready with words, has a special 
way of dressing, has acquired independence of character, a greater 
sense of his own dignity and rights. He desires to take part in 
municipal affairs, discusses political questions. Emigration is a 
great school, worth thousands of scholarships. Technically the 
emigrant does not return more of an expert, because the methods 
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of culture on a huge scale in Argentina and the United States are 
not generally those of Italy. Moreover, the Italian emigrants, 
especially to the United States, adapt themselves to all trades. 
Under normal conditions the remittances sent by the emi- 
grants amount to five hundred million lire a year. Sicily alone, 


it is caleulated, receives a total annual sum of three hundred and 
fifty million lire. In 1919 and 1920 remittances were favored 
by the high rate of exchange. The sum received through the Bank 
of Naples alone in 1920 amounted to 980,356,380 lire and in 1919 
to 494,386,660 lire. Often these savings are the fruit of sacrifice 
and harsh economy. They likewise are an index of the strength 
of the Italian people. An emigrant from Catanzaro told me that 
he was able to save forty dollars a month out of one hundred and 
twenty-five. 

How are these millions used that flow into the fatherland 
from all over the world? At present they help to ease the terrify- 
ing national poverty. They certainly serve to elevate the standard 
of life in the emigrant’s family. Other forms of investment are 
the following: payment of old debts, deposit in the savings insti- 
tutions, purchase of homes, land, small business. The first debt 
paid is that contracted to emigrate. The growth of savings ac- 
counts in various parts of the south is due to emigration. The 
great increase in postal savings ends by enriching the national 
deposit and loan institution and making possible loans to local 
bodies for the purpose of improving public utilities and meeting 
needs which emigration itself creates. “One hand washes the 
other and both wash the face.” 

It is foreseen that emigrant penetration into foreign countries 
in the future will be in proportion to the quality of the emigrant 
ratuer than the quantity of labor available. 

The Italian Commissariat of Emigration has outlined his 
program: (1) cultural and professional preparation of the emi- 
grant in the home land; (2) the study of foreign markets and 
search for new outlets for emigrating labor; (3) moral and hy- 
gienic assistance and careful oversight during the trip and after 
arrival; (4) plans for colonization enterprises, furnishing men for 
large public works abroad and for the constitution of labor co- 
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operatives; (5) direction of labor to suitable countries and contro] 
of the enrollment of the laborers; (6) international agreements 
with governments and labor contracts with private individuals, 

The problem of widespread and rapid instruction of the labor 
masses was pressed home to Italy when the United States pro- 
hibited the entrance of illiterate emigrants. In 1920 the Com- 
missariat of Emigration opened night and holiday schools for 
illiterate and semi-illiterate emigrants. In the first year seven 
hundred and ninety schools were opened, mostly in the Abruzzi, 
Campania, Calabria, and Sicily, with encouraging results in at- 
tendance (28,000) and promotions (15,000). This year the Min- 
istry of Education has inaugurated the National Society against 
Illiteracy. 

From a late report I find that 3,045 schools are functioning 
with about 125,000 pupils enrolled, a large portion of whom are 
adults. Marked enthusiasm is shown by the people. Throngs of 
applicants, all over twelve, have been such that in some schools 
the police have been called in to control the crowds. The founding 
of these schools has been greeted in the small towns and villages 
as an event. Everywhere impressive ceremonies were prepared 
for their inauguration. In certain towns of the Basilicata the 
population gathered at the stations to receive the school supplies 
and carry them to their destination. Some Sicilian towns have 
offered important prizes for the best night-school pupils. An- 
other year it will be necessary to enlarge materially the organ- 
ization and equipment in order to meet the demands of the popu- 
lation desirous of instruction. With other organizations working 
against illiteracy, the Emigration Commissariat is turning to the 
special instruction of the emigrants. It is providing courses for 
the makers of cement and stucco, gardeners, carpenters, mechanics, 
embroiderers. Moreover, courses have been instituted for young 
farmers who will direct the masses of rural emigrants abroad. 
For the purpose of opening new outlets for the Italian laboring 
masses, the Emigration Commissariat has created a special body, 
The National Institute for Colonization and Labor Enterprises 
Abroad. With this will cooperate the great industries, navigation 
companies, banks, and other similar organizations. Among the 
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new tendencies there is that of substituting collective enrollments, 
determined by labor contracts, for individual emigration. 

Furthermore, all those organizations are being overhauled 
and reorganized which aid in impressing the emigrant with the 
solicitous thought the fatherland entertains for him at home and 
abroad. Soon in many cities there will be day nurseries, rest 
rooms and boarding houses for the emigrant, which will insure 
him safety, economy and comfortable quarters en route. 

The question of emigration is on the programs of the inter- 
national labor conferences. Italy is prepared to furnish data and 
suggest precise lines of action. She is hopeful of international 
treaties that will guarantee favorable conditions for her emigrants 
and at the same time safeguard the rights and insure the solidarity 
of the laborers of all countries. 
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TWO PAGES OF POETRY 


IN MARCH AND IN MAY 


IN MARCH IN MAY 


Never a world so bare, so bare, Never a world so fair, so fair, 
Since first our world begun— Since first our world begun— 
A rumbling sky, and a sighing air, A glowing sky, and a buoyant air, 
And never a splash of sun. And a shining shower of sun. 


Never a day so dull, so gray, Never a day so glad, so gay, 
In all the dreary years— Or a breeze so blithe and free— 
A weeping breeze through the bar- The light clouds fly in a sea-blue 
ren trees sky 
Is weaving a mist of tears. Like foam on a sky-blue sea. 


And all the world is bare, so bare! And all the world is fair, so fair! 
And the rain is never done; And the winter drear is done: 
And there’s never a leaf nor a flower For the scent of the blossoms fills 

fair, the air 
And never a streak of sun. And the trees are steeped with sun! 


WILLIAM A. QUAYLE! 


Redundant locks, Medusa-like the head, 

Bold front and shoulders of the bison strong, 

Heart wide as the illimitable plains, 

And spirit eager as the winds uncurbed, 

With fragrant breath caressing gently now, 

Then swelling till the storm-king masters all: 

So shall unshaken strength of mind avail 

The drifting fogs of unfaith to dispel, 

And revel in the mounting, roseate dawn; 

So shall a dauntless purpose, great’ning soul, 

Hold steady while decadent empires reel; 

And so shall fancy trip with winged feet, 

Primroses pluck, and heartsease seek for all 

Way-weary ones, who front the world toward God. 
A. L. Koreneke. 


1[The readers of the Mernopist Review are requested by the Eprror, not only to read this 
Sonnet of loving eulogy to Bishop Quayle, but to join in earnest intercession for his recovery from 
present illness.] 





Two Pages of Poetry 


REFLECTIONS OF A COSMICAL CUSS 


[That extreme form of subjective idealism, called Solipsism, frequently 
finds literary expression in the poetry of “cosmic emotion,” a phrase which 
John Burroughs applies to the writings of Walt Whitman. In the follow- 
ing anonymous verses, the writer goes the whole way in this rather 
foolish form of subjectivity.—Ebprror. } 


I see to the heart of the things that be 
In their endless flow toward seeming; 
For all that Is is a part of Me; 
The rock and the star and the sea 
Are moments in my dreaming. 


The beauty that shines in the sunset skies 
With the blood of my heart is glowing; 
The jewel’s glitter is from my eyes; 
The cloud is a fancy that flies 
In breezes I am blowing. 


I give of my strength to the lasting hills, 
To the flowers I lend their sweetness; 
My voice the forest with music fills; 
My laughter is heard in the rills; 
I give the world completeness. 


The planets are moved as my pulse beats time; 
All the depths are filled with my spirit; 

The heavens above are a poem sublime 

And I am the thought and the rhyme, 
And only I can hear it. 


I am made of the dust of the nebulae 

And am fed on the cream of the Milky Way. 
Mine is the glory Supernal, 
I am the Cosmos Eternal! 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS 





NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


WESLEY AND HIS WORK 


Muttions of trees grow in the forests of earth, few are tall 
enough or straight enough to be chosen to bear up the wires along 
which flash the world’s messages. So among the millions of men 
in each generation there are not many so lofty and so true that 
they can pass forward from age to age the flaming torch of truth 
or the mighty currents of spiritual life and power. One such was 
John Wesley. 

The eighteenth century, somewhat barren on the intellectual 
side, was fertile with results on the side of action. Perhaps never 
had vital piety sunk to so low a level. It was an age of religion 
without faith, of politics without honor, and of life without morals. 
You can see it pictured in Fielding’s Tom Jones and Hogarth’s 
Sketches. To swear was polite, to fear God was to be a fool, to 
reverently observe religion a superstition. Upon this chaos the 
Spirit of God moved. At the psychologic moment, deliverance 
came, “There was a man sent from God whose name was John.” 
The hour and the man never fail to come together in God’s plans. 
His trains are always on time and always make connections. Jolin! 
It was a name of good omen and had been borne by the Baptist 
and the apostle, Wyclif, Knox and Calvin, Milton and Bunyan. 


Birt anp Epucation 


He was born in the rectory at Epworth, England, June 17, 
1703, the son of the Rev. Samuel Wesley, the rector, and Susanna 
Annesley, his wife. He was of a good family—the name Wesley 
has many noble relations in history, such as Arthur Wellesley, the 
Duke of Wellington. His father was a godly man of literary and 
musical tastes, and a would-be poet. The mother would have been 
a marked woman anywhere. She brought up nineteen children 
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in sternest discipline. Like her great son she was somewhat lack- 
ing in humor with its consequent tolerance. The children were 
taught to take any medicine without a wry face and to “ery softly”! 
One day each week was specially devoted to each of the elder chil- 
dren. On the whole John was born right the first time, which 
made it easier to be born again. Rescued in infancy from the 
flaming rectory, he regarded himself as a “brand plucked from 
the burning” and became a lighted torch to illumine the nations. 

Susanna Wesley taught her own children to read and write. 
John was sent to the Charter House School, to be tyrannized over 
by bullies, who also stole his food. Still he acquired abstemious 
habits thereby, and, following his father’s advice, took much ex- 
ercise. He went to Oxford, matriculating at Christ Church Col- 
lege, and finally achieved a Fellowship in Lincoln College. He 
was the head of the so-called Holy Club, a band of students who 
attended to their studies rather than dicing, and met to read the 
Greek Testament rather than to get drunk, which greatly sur- 
prised even the authorities of the university. He became one of 
the most scholarly men of his time and always hated and fought 
ignorance. God keeps his choicest tasks for cultured souls. 

Some special influence shaped his thought, such as his corres- 
pondence with his mother, reading 4 Kempis’ Imitation of Christ 
and Taylor’s Holy Living and Holy Dying. Perhaps most marked 
was the influence of William Law, the mystic, who became quite 
an oracle to him. But, while there was always a strong mystical 
element in the character of Wesley, his strong practical sense and 
his active benevolence saved him from the dangerous quietistic 
consequences of mysticism. John Wesley, fortunately, could never 
divorce the worship of God from the service of man. His spiritual 
aspirations were joined to an intense ethical enthusiasm. 


Sprrrrvuat History anp CoNVERSION 
How did this punctilious ritualist, this church fossil, become 
the herald of a free and a full salvation? God drove him. 
First came his missionary experience. The seeming failure 
of his mission to America was no mean part of the preparation of 
the prophet. Even the rather sordid love affair with Sophy Caus- 
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ton and the wretched complications following were not without 
their worth. Chief, however, was the Moravian influence which 
brought him into contact with the idea of religion as a reality of 
the inner life, that we receive it first hand from God and not sec- 
ond hand through the church. 

It came to a climax in Aldersgate Street, London, May 24, 
1738, when he writes, “My heart was strangely warmed.” This 
he calls his conversion and it was truly a conversion. We do not 
need to ask if he was a saved man before; that is beside the point. 
He himself says of his previous experience: “I had the faith of a 
servant and not of a son.” Is there no difference? It was the 
newly found faith of a son with its inward warmth, its sense of 
the supernatural and its clear assurance which turned this An- 
glican priest into a prophet of God. 

There is too little space to record the results of his conversion. 
His preaching became a thing of power. His enthusiastic sermons 
woke the sleepers in the churches and drove him to the fields. 
In 1740, he began his work in the Old Foundry; then came the 
providential origin of the United Societies, of the Class as the 
unit of Methodist order, and of the Conference, of which Wesley 
was absolute dictator—almost pope. Before his death eighty 
thousand saved souls had been gathered into these Societies. 


Lire anp LaBors 


Perhaps no career can show a greater record of arduous 
achievement. Forty thousand sermons, the care of all the so- 
cieties, five thousand miles of horseback travel a year for fifty 
years. He wrote a whole library of books, of two hundred of 
which he was author or editor, circulated sermons and pamphlets; 
translated and edited grammars and other text books—all without 
weariness or murmuring. At his death no man was so loved, 
honored and remembered. What a death bed! with its atmosphere 
of holy triumph and celestial joy. And such last words! “The best 
of all is God is with us.” “T’ll praise, I’ll praise.” “Farewell.” 


Some CHARACTERISTICS 


He was a small man, as were all the Wesleys, down to the 
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Duke of Wellington, about five feet six inches in height and weigh- 
ing 120 pounds. He was exceedingly neat in dress, precise in 
manners, orderly in habits—his whole life was conducted by sys- 
tem. In religion and all else he was a Method-ist. 

While not a profound thinker or philosopher, he was a won- 
derfully acute logician and an admirable controversialist, both in 
temper and spirit. He was a scholar of the true type, making all 
knowledge his province, and yet “a man of one book.” He had 
fine artistic taste, especially in music, being of a musical family. 

As to character, his youth was unsullied and his manhood un- 
tainted by any moral blot. A fastidious purity preserved him 
from any stain of uncleanness either in body or mind. There was 
something rather unlovely in his asceticism and the severity of his 
social ideal. While he was very witty, he was somewhat lacking 
in humor, not a jolly fellow like Luther. The Kingswood school 
is a rather sad example; the pupils had no holidays, were not 
allowed to play, must rise at four, etc. They were taken to see 
corpses ; this was followed by a discourse on death and hysterical 
religious outbreaks. Too much time at Conference was spent in 
discussing hatbrims and curls. He treated boys as if they were 
men and men as if they were boys. A larger touch of humanness 
would have made him understand women better, and saved him 
from some assumptions of arbitrary power. 

In his noble tolerance of spirit, he was far in advance not 
only of his own but of the present century. Who of the present 
day so-called Fundamentalists would have agreed with him in 
allowing salvation to a Socinian like Thomas Firmin, whose biog- 
raphy was among the books he circulated? Would many of them 
accept his inclusion of that pious pagan, Marcus Aurelius, as a 
citizen of the Kingdom of God? His sermon on “The Catholic 
Spirit,” his ruling out intellectual religious opinions either as 
tests of Christian character or as measures for membership in the 
Methodist Societies, and his famous challenge of spiritual fellow- 
ship, “I desire a league offensive and defensive with every lover 
of the Lord Jesus Christ”—all mark him as the most distinguished 
liberal in theology and radical in religion of the leaders of Chris- 
tian thought in any age. 
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He was supreme in spirituality of character. He had a 
genius for holiness and a spirit attuned to heavenly communice- 
tion. It was the temper of a true prophet. What if on some 
questions he was over-credulous—believing in demoniacal posses. 
sion, witchcraft and other superstitions—these were simply excuses 
of a soul that saw the unseen as few men see it and who success- 
fully opposed the Sadduceeism of his times. He dared to place 
his inner experience and that of his followers against cheap formal 
logic and philosophy, and they won the day, as they always will, 
That there is a living and present God, that inspiration shall never 
fail, that the divine life in the souls of men is a reality, that the 
church cannot thrive on a secondhand religion—this was his opu- 
lent contribution to the needs of his century, the message that it 
supremely needed and whose value will never be lost to the world. 





THE KINGDOM OF POWER 


As we approach the Pentecostal birthday of the church, there 
is one rather obscure saying of our Lord which seems to hold a 
fitting spiritual message for that day of power. He said: “The 
kingdom of heaven suffereth violence and the violent take it by 
force.” The parallel passage in Luke may assist in its interpre- 
tation: “The gospel of the kingdom of God is preached and every 
man entereth violently into it.” 

In other words, the kingdom of God is a kingdom of power, 
and the man of power may seize and possess it. The gospel is not 
a lullaby to sing men’s souls to sleep, but a trumpet blast to rouse 
them to energy and action. The world of grace, like that of nature, 
is mastered by turning its own forces against itself. A holy vio- 
lence, a sacred energy, a divine enthusiasm, an inspired zeal are 
essential to winning a place in the kingdom of God. 

1. This is well illustrated by the kingdom of nature. It too 
is a kingdom of force, and not mastered but by force. 

Our earth is alive with energy, largely born of the sun. That 
orb of day rays out some eight quintillions of horse-power daily, 
and raises two billion tong of water three and one-half miles every 
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minute. Its power blows in the wind, rises and falls in the tides, 
glows in every furnace, thunders in every cataract and courses all 
the paths of electric energy. 

Yet much of this force is wasted ; only a tithe is utilized. The 
sunlight that bathes Sahara and sinks into its unresponsive sands 
would turn the machinery of many worlds like our own. Even 
in our attempts to apply it, man has formed no perfect mechanism. 
The best steam engine gets but about one seventh of the power 
slumbering in the coal. 

Little by little the static energy of nature is becoming dynamic 
by yielding to the energetic touch of man. Only men of power 
succeed in the mastery of the world. The men of force conquer 
force. Millions had seen apples fall before Newton did, but it 
revealed nothing to them. Millions had seen the kettle lid blown 
off by steam before James Watt, but it never suggested to them 
the giant that turns our wheels and draws our carriages. It is 
the great soul that grasps the great thought. Great discoveries are 
not accidents. Newton was not a lucky man to note the apple’s 
fall; it was a lucky apple to be noted by the eye of Newton and 
by the brain that was behind the eye. Nature’s doors open to 
persistent knocking. Her treasures are found by the earnest 
seeker. Every railway, steamship, electric light, all swift advances 
made by man in the conquest of nature, have been made by souls 
full of a passionate energy. 

This is true in other realms. The cities of the mind are car- 
ried only by siege and storm. It is the hand of splendid daring 
that carves out empires, creates philosophies, writes poetry and 
realizes the dreams of art. The might of the world of thought 
yields to the might of the resolute mind of man. 

2. What is true in the realm of nature is still more true in 
the kingdom of grace. It is also a kingdom of power, and will 
only be mastered by strenuous endeavor and bold assault. 

It is a kingdom of power. Its march is cyclone, its touch 
earthquake, its voice resurrection. Its fountain is the Sun of 
Righteousness. We live in the dispensation of the Spirit, the en- 
duement of the exalted Christ. He cries to our failing strength, 
“All power is given unto me in heaven and upon earth.” This is 
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the force that fills the world to-day, the force behind all force, the 
sun behind the sun. The sources on which we may draw for the 
power of moral and spiritual revolution are as exhaustless as the 
infinite God himself. 

This kingdom of power is at the service of men of power, 
Shall men conquer nature by energy and effort, and be allowed to 
yawn indolently into the riches of divine grace? Man storms the 
sea and the land; he charges everything up to the stars. Thus 
must he win God, heaven and spiritual things. They are the re 
ward of a mighty earnestness. God uses the human instrument 
to accomplish his work. 

There are opposing forces. Within are the evil tendencies of 
human nature, its sin, sloth and selfishness. Without are the social 
influences leagued with sin, the mundane powers that battle 
against God. Beneath are infernal agencies, warring against 
grace and goodness. All is a conflict, calling not for weaklings, 
but for soldiers. The strife is great, but greater still the reward 
of victory. 

There is a vast waste of spiritual power. We squander reck- 
lessly the wealth of the kingdom. As often in hard times there is 
plenty of money, but the problem is to put it in circulation, so is 
it difficult to mobilize the church. There is power enough to have 
saved the world long ago, yet the world is still unsaved. There is 
inexhaustible moral energy to draw upon, and moral reforms still 
are languishing. Power slept in fire and water until Watt and 
Stephenson set it to work; power was latent in the skies until 
Franklin taught us to tame it, Morse to guide it and Edison to 
harness it. Yet this is nothing to the spiritual power asleep in 
many a Christian congregation. The promises of God are unused 
and the fullness of the salvation in Jesus unappropriated. Our 
preaching needs a new touch of power and our music a fresh thrill 
of spiritual inspiration. Our praying must be saturated with the 
blood of the Saviour’s passion and filled with the agonized groan- 
ing of his eternal intercession. And then it will come! “Ye shall 
receive power after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you.” 

What is wanted is a robust, energetic faith, not a sickly, con- 
sumptive one. Use of the power we have is a supreme condition 
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of getting more. The church ought to be a spiritual power-house 


and every member a dynamo, 

Do you really want a revival? It will come when we want it 
enough, when we seek and work for it as we do for other things. 
When our souls burn with the unquenchable flame of a holy fervor, 
before the force of our sacred violence the gates of the kingdom 
shall open. 

Are you unsaved? There is power enough to save you; it 
will be yours when you dare to say, “I can, I will.” 





THE SERMON OF THE BIRDS 


Saint Francis of Assisi preached to the birds, but the birds 
also preach to us. They have their language as well as the flowers 
—not the magic speech learned by Siegfried in the legend, but 
a tongue we all can learn, if we come into full sympathy with God 
through his works. 

As the flowers form the calendar of the growing year, so the 
birds mark that of the living year, from the swallow whose first 
twittering is the promise of summer, the bluebird that ushers in 
the spring, the thrushes filling the June copses with their melody, 
up to the blackbirds rising from the August stubble or the crows 
that call through the falling leaves on a frosty morning in the au- 
tumntide. They teach much the same lessons as the flowers, but 
in a different way. 

Birds are preachers of providence. Jesus illustrates the care 
of the heavenly Father by his care of the sparrow, the most in- 
significant and disagreeable of birds. In its very fall God has a 
loving purpose. He hears the young ravens when they ery and 
feeds the sea birds along the hungry shore. There is even in the 
Bible a law about the care of birds’ nests. We don’t wonder that 
God sees the mountains or notes the splendid rush of the ocean’s 
billows, but it is joy to know that he will stoop to sweep aside the 
grass and see the bobolink’s nest, hemmed in by buttercups in the 
waving meadows. 

Birds are preachers of faith. Nothing is more wonderful than 
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the migration of birds, nothing more instructive than this instinct 
that seeks the summer. They teach the truth of deep instincts; 
they bid us dare to hope. They are God’s eternal prophets, feeling 
the future in subtle ways, and chanting their “Amen!” to the 
blind longings of the soul. 

“,. . I go to prove my soul; 

I see my way as birds their trackless way. 


In some time, his good time, I shall arrive; 
He guides me and the bird.” 


Birds are preachers of love. The birds are the truest of al] 
true lovers. The “time of the singing of birds” is the pairing and 
breeding season ; their songs are love songs. The singing birds are 
monogamous and true to their one mate. Did you ever hear the 
male bird on the braach pour out his soul in a tide of melody? He 
is serenading his mate in covert. So does God in heaven sing great 
songs of love for his hidden loved ones here. 

Birds are preachers of beauty. They are lovely with every 
hue the sun can paint, as gorgeous as if they had darted through 
the rainbow and borne its glories away on their wings. They tell 
how beautiful God is and he “renews his ancient rapture” in the 
yearly vision of their loveliness. 

Birds are preachers of joy. They are God’s poets and mu- 
sicians, his choirs, making his songs and singing his high praises. 
For song is the speech of joy. The time of the singing of birds is 
come and God bids us rejoice by the example of the birds. They 
understand the simple joys of life. They know, for example, the 
sweetness of the unsullied day; they are all early risers, having 
family prayers at four and five in the morning. Doubtless many 
excellent people lie in bed late, but it is not faney but sober fact 
that folks who rise and retire early are nearly always good. The 
fresh young things—morning, spring, childhood, and birdsong— 
all go together. 

And so the birds preach their sermon of providence, faith, 
love, beauty, and gladness. Perhaps if we shall listen there will 
come, beyond all their rapture of song, a deeper note, heard not by 
the ear, but in the heart. “The voice of the turtle dove is heard in 
the land.” There is a Holy Dove whose voice is heard in the 
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springtime of the soul. More than all vernal rapture is the new 
life that comes to the church and to the heart when again the 
Spirit’s voice is heard. 
Teach me to love thee as thine angels love, 
One holy passion filling all my frame; 


The kindling of the heaven-descended Dove, 
My heart an altar, and thy love the flame. 





THE CREDO OF JOHN OXENHAM 


(Dr. Joun L. Hitiman, the President of Simpson College, Indianola, 
Iowa, as a comment on an editorial in the March-April, 1923, issue of 
the Review, has quoted the following poem by John Oxenham.] 


MY CREDO 


Not what but Wuom I do believe, 
That in my darkest hour of need 
Hath comfort that no mortal creed 
To mortal man can give; 


Not what but Wom! 
For Christ is more than all the creeds, 
And his full life of gentle deeds 
Shall all the creeds outlive. 

Not what I do believe, but WHom! 


Who walks beside me in the gloom? 
Who shares the burden wearisome? 
Who all the dim way doth illume? 
And bids me look beyond the tomb 
The larger life to live? 

Not what I do believe 

But WHom! 

Not What 

Bur WHom! 





THE HOUSE OF THE INTERPRETER 


In the book of Ezra, among the returning captives from the Baby- 
lonian bondage there marched two hundred singing men and singing 
women. Those who could not sing in captivity now break forth into 
psalmody. Doubtless many of the Psalms were added to the Hebrew 
hymnal, begun by David, at this time. The following are brief expositions 
of two of these post-exilic psalms, the 85th and the 137th: 
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Tue Brrpat Hymn or HEAVEN AND EartTu 


The national resurrection of Israel after the return from the exile 
awakened the long-silenced voice of psalmody. The harp of Judah was 
strung to new and joyous songs. 


“When Jehovah turned the captivity of Zion 

It was as though we dreamed! 

Then our mouths were filled with laughter 

And our tongues with shouts of joy.” (Psa. 126. 1, 2. 


And the first note in the new symphony is the celebration of the divine 
grace that has wrought reconciliation between Jehovah and his people. 


“Thou hast taken thy land into favor, 

Thou hast turned the captivity of Jacob. 

Thou hast canceled the transgression of thy people.” 
(Psa. 85. 1ff.) 


“Thy land,” thy people, the new harmony between God and man is based 
upon this identity of interest which has its root in the electing love of 
Jehovah. 

Two themes are so inextricably blended in this psalm that we may not 
unbraid the strand of holy harmony in which they are entwined, the 
mingled gratitude for national deliverance and for personal pardon. Piety 
and patriotism are twin blossoms in the garden of the praises of Israel. 
Social and individual salvation go hand in hand in the preaching of the 
prophets and the poetry of the psalmists. National blessing and pros- 
perity will follow the establishment of right relations between God and 
the individual. Goethe speaks of three reverences—for that which is 
above us, about us, and beneath us; but the psalmist knows that 
man shall not come into peace with nature beneath his feet or his brother 
man about him until he has been reconciled with the God above him. 

The movement toward these restored relations begins on the divine 
side. The heavenly wooer finds his unfaithful spouse in the wilderness of 
her woe and “speaks comfortably to her.” It is he that must “revive us 
again.” We cannot “get up” a revival, it must always come down from 
heaven. In the heart of the Eternal One must first take place that strange 
alchemy of love that blends his justice and mercy into the medicine for 
our healing. “Grace” is the flower-like word in whose fragrance of mean- 
ing we perceive the melting of the indignation of a justly offended God 
into the mercy that forgives and the love that blesses. Before man can 
say, 


“Thou hast canceled the transgression of thy people 
All its sins hast thou forgiven,” 


there must have been an atoning process in the divine nature and his 
holiness and love brought into an inward harmony. We who see the self- 
revelation of God perfected in Jesus Christ can sing with a fullness of 
meaning ransomed Israel could not know, 


“Mercy and truth are met together; 
Righteousness and peace have kissed each other.” 
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Like the bending angels above the blood-sprinkled mercy seat that covered 
the violated law, the stern justice and loving tenderness of God embrace 
in the mystery of mercy at the cross of Christ. 

There is no lasting peace without righteousness. No controversy is 
settled until it is settled right. The atonement is not a compromise with 
sin but a conquest of sin. When “righteousness looks down from heaven” 
an answering “fidelity springs out of the earth.” The marriage of earth 
and heaven does not mean the lowering of the standard of the skies but 
the bringing back of the world to its lost allegiance and obedience. The 
yanished glory shall return and dwell in the land. 

This psalm is thus a nuptial song of heaven and earth. It celebrates 
the renewal of a broken harmony and resolves the discords of time into 
the unison of eternity. There had been estrangement. God and his 
people were not on speaking terms. Israel had experienced the awful 
loneliness of the divine silence. But now the dread stillness is broken, 
the voice of the beloved again speaks in pardoning mercy, and his re- 
deemed people sings, 


“Fain would I hear what Jehovah speaks, 
For he will speak peace to his people and his saints.” 


Prosperity follows peace. Jehovah shall grant all possible blessing to a 
penitent and obedient people, and the song of love ends with a couplet 
which has been exquisitely rendered: 


“Righteousness blossoms before him 
And welfare in the print of his feet.” 


Perhaps the noblest modern expression of this relation of heavenly 
justice to human joy is that found in Wordsworth’s “Ode to Duty”: 


“Flowers laugh before thee in their beds 

And fragrance in thy footing treads; 

Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong 

And the most ancient heavens through thee are firm and strong.” 


By THE WATERS OF BABYLON 


David did not write all the Psalms. The 137th is the song of a re- 
turned exile who probably finds his house in ruin, the temple in ashes 
and his trees uprooted. It is a song out of a heavy heart—a mixture of 
tender melancholy and fierce patriotism. Yet he can sing because he has 
got home again after months of captivity. His song begins with a low 
plaintive strain and ends in a crash of wild and barbarous music and burn- 
ing words of vengeance. 

1. It is a patriotic psalm. It glows with intense love of his own 
country. 

“Breathes there a man with soul so dead 


Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land?” 


Perhaps there was never devotion greater than that of the pious 
Jew. To him, his country was a noble land of lofty, picturesque moun- 
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tains, deep fertile valleys and plains, a land “flowing with milk and 
honey.” The feet of Jehovah had touched its sacred sod. It was a lang 
of great ancestral memories—of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. How dreary 
seemed flat, treeless Chaldea compared to Canaan. Babylonia had rivers, 
great rivers, but the captives saw in them only reservoirs for their tears 

2. It is a song of freedom. Liberty is the inspirer of lyric poetry, 
Such was the song of Moses as he led a ransomed people out of bondage: 


“Sound the loud timbrel o’er Egypt’s dark sea, 
Jehovah hath triumphed, his people are free!” 


There is no earthly loss so great as the loss of liberty, no sadness greater 
than that of slavery. Deliverance brings songs. Revolution marches to 
the rhythm of the French Marseillaise and Emancipation exults in the 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 

3. It is a dirge sung on account of spiritual deprivation. It is Zion, 
city of solemnities, and its House of God, the place of worship, that they 
missed most. Many a man, who wanders far away from youthful envirop- 
ments, turns at last in loving memory to a home despised, a family altar 
little prized, and early religious influences once undervalued. Love often 
grows in absence. No life is so poor as that which has lost sight of that 
shrine where God and man come together. A town without a church would 
be a dreary dwelling place even for the skeptic and the sinner, as well as 
for the worshiper. 

4. It is a song of Evile. Babylon was a strange land. Nothing is more 
depressing than nostalgia, that depressing disease we call home-sickness. 
Exile is a true picture of all earthly life. We are made for better things 
than this world can furnish and cannot be wholly content here. 


“I’m a pilgrim and I’m a stranger. 
I can tarry, I can tarry but a night.” 


5. It is a song of long silenced souls. We all have a harp, a nature 
attuned to pleasure and delight. Our senses are strings in a lyre of glad- 
ness. And there are other finer strings, the passions, emotions and desires. 
The human heart is “a harp of a thousand strings.” But it is easily un- 
strung and silenced. There are many times when we cannot sing, and 
only the rippling of the rivers of sorrow can be heard. Our harps are 
muted, save as the sad winds make moanings through their strings as 
they hang on the boughs of bereavement, sickness, outraged love, and 
spiritual distress. And we cannot sing without sympathy. Ali songs are 
silenced by the mockers who insultingly challenge us to sing in slavery 
and exile. 

6. And so it ends as a song of retribution. To this psalmist the 
vision of the Christ-life has not yet come. He cannot leave vengeance to 
the Almighty. And so his suppressed wrath breaks forth in a savage cry 
of cruelty—not to their Chaldean lords alone but to innocent babes—a 
cry that we can understand as we remember the late wicked war, but 
dare not condone. Yet doom was waiting and soon fell on Babylon. 

7. Two cities are named in this psalm—Babylon, the capital of worldly 
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power, and Zion, the City of God. Those two cities still exist. Babylon 
js built from the.earth upward in the mundane hope of scaling the skies 
py human effort, but the heavenly Jerusalem is a Pentecostal gift, that 
comes down from God out of heaven. Babylon is a harlot, drunk with 
plood, clothed in sinful scarlet and wedded to the beast of chaos; the New 
Jerusalem is a holy bride, robed in the white linen of holiness, and the 
Bride of the spotless Lamb of God. 
Of which city are you a citizen? 





BIBLICAL RESEARCH 


THE FOURTEENTH CHAPTER OF GENESIS 


No one who has not a theory to maintain can read the fourteenth 
chapter of Genesis without being satisfied that it is a narration of facts, 
pure and simple. Persons, places and circumstances are given just as 
could be expected in any account of such an expedition. And as the writer 
was evidently drawing from earlier sources, we are not surprised to find 
so many explanatory notes of archaic terms and local changes, which 
were deemed necessary for readers of a later age. 

Such, however, has been the mania of destructive biblical critics for 
robbing the Pentateuch of its historical character, of denying the very 
existence of the patriarchs and of all history relating to them and of de- 
pressing the date of almost every portion of the Old Testament that this 
chapter, too, has been subjected to the common fate of the rest. Strange 
to say, little or nothing is accepted as historical unless corroborated by 
monumental evidence or other documents. These critics take for granted 
that the first third of Genesis is unhistorical, therefore anything men- 
tioned in these chapters is legendary or mythical, “a pure invention, a 
fanciful midrash or a post-exilic forgery.” 

This chapter was discussed at great length by Professor Noeldeke in 
1869. His conclusions, though decidedly against its historical character, 
were accepted, in the main, by almost all German Old Testament scholars. 
He did not hesitate to brand the entire story as pure fiction, based upon 
the conquest of Palestine by the Babylonians in later ages. We say in 
later ages, for this great scholar was inclined, at first, to deny the his- 
torical character of Palestinian invasions at so early a date—say 2000 B. c. 
The entire narrative, we are confidently told, is a “free creation through- 
out,... a late phantasy without the shadow of historicity.” Speaking of 
the rescue of Lot by Abraham, he says, “If that is possible, then nothing 
is impossible.” The idea that Abraham with a small band could attack 
the great army of the four great kings, rescue Lot, and take booty, is 
“contrary to sense.” Melchizedek is a “poetic figure.” Most of the proper 
names are “etymological inventions.” Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, Ze- 
boiim, and the rest of them “are without historical probability.” In short, 
the entire chapter is a “conscious fiction, in which only a few historical 
hames have been used.” 

The motive of the writer of this chapter, we are assured, was not to 
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give historical data, but rather to exalt Abraham and thus give the Hebrew 
people a high standing among the nations. In doing this he paints an 
imposing picture. He makes the Father of the faithful tower up among 
the greatest of his contemporaries. He is presented as a model for qj 
times and persons. His unselfish character and unparalleled magnanimity 
are shown in glowing colors. He is by nature a pacifist, but ready to 
fight for the rights of others, no matter how powerful the tyrants or nu- 
merous their hosts. He not only rescues Lot, but recovers the men and 
booty taken from the petty kings of the Vale of Siddim, but generously 
refuses all pay for his valiant services. And finally he presents him. 
self reverently before the priest of the Most High God and gives him “g 
tenth of all,” as is befitting for a man of God. Be this fiction or be it 
poetry, the picture is sublime. 

There is something so unique about this chapter as to confound the 
literary critics of the Pentateuch. They have looked in despair for the 
sources. No wonder that they cannot agree on this point. It is not a 
good fit for any of the documents such as J. E., J. E. P., or even R. J. 
E. P., i. e., the final redactor or editor. It is a “strange and perplexing 
chapter,” or, as another has said, “an isolated boulder in the stratifica. 
tion of the Pentateuch.” Professor Kautzach in his translation of the 
Old Testament puts an ? before this chapter and remarks that it belongs 
to none of the known documents of the Pentateuch, but was inserted 
when the final edition was made, or possibly added after it had been 
completed. Doctor Driver invented an additional sign, SS, that is, special 
sources. 

It seems perfectly credible that Abraham on leaving Ur brought some 
vritten records with him. Perhaps the story of Creation and the story 
of the Flood, and possibly some of his family records. The head of so 
powerful a clan might have had a secretary, one acquainted with Baby- 
lonian script. This scribe or steward of his house (Gen. 15. 2) might have 
kept a register of the more important events in the life of his chief. If 
so, these would be, doubtless, handed down to Isaac, Jacob and their 
descendants. Surely, to believe this does not tax one’s faith any more 
than it does to accept the numberless speculations of the so-called liberal 
higher critics. 

The depression of dates may at first sight seem a very harmless thing. 
For, we are told that it matters little whether certain psalms or some 
story was written 500 or 1,000 years B. c., since the great truth in them 
is just as good whether early or late. The effect and possibly the object 
of depressing these dates was to rob large portions of the Old Testament 
of its historical nature. This done, the critics found it comparatively 
easy to maintain the legendary character of many narratives. If, for 
example, it could be shown that the laws attributed to Moses were not 
written till five hundred years or more after the time of the great legis- 
lator, it would not take long to prove that we have nothing from his pen, 
or that the story of the tabernacle with its many ceremonies was a fiction. 
There is one fatal objection to the inferences and conclusions of this 
school of criticism. They are all purely subjective and speculative. 
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They are so much so that they could not be accepted in any court of 
justice as valid evidence. 

Things have changed much since Noeldeke wrote his essay in 1869. 
The last twenty-five years have made such archwological discoveries as to 
render many statements of the more destructive critics worthless. Though 
the four kings of Gen. 14. 1 have not been identified with absolute cer- 
tainty, and though the story as related has not been corroborated in every 
detail, we know of no critic of our day who will say that it is a “poetic 
creation” or that the proper names are “etymological inventions.” It is, 
now, conceded that at least two if not three of the four kings are known 
to the Babylonian records. Nor will any critic now claim that military 
expeditions from Babylonia to Palestine were impossible in the days of 
Abraham. Indeed, there are many inscriptions of Elam which prove that 
the kings of that land ruled over Syria and Palestine long before the date 
usually assigned to Chedorlaomer’s campaign, yea, many, many centuries 
before. Lugal-zaggisi’s empire extended from the Persian gulf to the 
Mediterranean coast, at least, 4000 sn. c. Such then being true, it is absurd 
to object to the historical character of the fourteenth chapter of Genesis 
on account of the political situation, as many critics have done. 

If we examine more closely the objections to the historicity of the 
four great kings, who were allies in this campaign, we shall find that 
they were not “poetic inventions,” but rather, real personages. We know 
of no good authority who denies that these kings ruled at the time men- 
tioned in Genesis, i. e., in the days of Abraham. On the other hand, there 
are many who are satisfied that every one of the four is mentioned in the 
cuneiform inscriptions. Professor Skinner, certainly not a conservative, 
though unwilling to regard this chapter as unmixed history, nevertheless 
says: “The four names in verse 1 are undoubtedly historical, although 
the monumental evidence is less conclusive than is often represented.” 
If “undoubtedly historical,” it makes but little difference about further 
evidence. Professor Driver is less willing to concede this, and yet he says: 
“The campaign described in Gen. 14, though particular details are im- 
probable, may in outline be historical.” These excerpts stand in bold con- 
trast with the views expressed by Noeldeke and others in the last half 
of the nineteenth century. Let us now consider these names more closely. 

That there was a King of Shinar, i. e., Babylon, named Amraphel, is 
quite generally conceded. Almost all Assyriologists identify the Am- 
raphel of Genesis with the Hammurabi of the sixth dynasty of Babylonia, 
who was not only a King of Babylonia, but of Martu, i. e., Westland. 
Now, Martu is a term often used in the cuneiform inscriptions, and is 
frequently applied to Phenicia, Syria, and Palestine, or the land border- 
ing on the Mediterranean Sea. The consonant 7 in Amraphel offers a 
serious obstacle in identifying the name with Hammurabi. Etymology, 
however, presents plenty of obstacles. Compare e. g. the r in the French 
Londres with the English London. 

Arioch, according to many excellent authorities, is the Eriaku or 
Eriekua, that is the Sumerian Arach-sin, King of Larsa, the Ellasar of 
Genesis—of whom we have many inscriptions, According to these he was 
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a contemporary of Hammurabi. This Eriaku, one time King of Elam, 
was conquered by Hammurabi, who made Elam a part of his empire. 

Chedorlaomer has been identified by some great scholars with Kudyr. 
lagamar, also a King of Elam and likewise a contemporary of Hammurabj. 
Kudurlagamar is one of those theophorous names easily recognized as 
Elamitic. Kudur, in the language of Elam, signified servant, and the 
second component part, Lagamar, was the name of a prominent Elamitic 
deity. Thus the entire word means servant of Lagomar. It should be 
stated here that some of the best Assyriologists reject this identification, 
but the bulk of authority favors it. 

The fourth king named is Tidal, whom Doctor Pinches, formerly of 
the British Museum, thought possibly the same as Tudchula of the inscrip. 
tions. The Hebrew form of Tidal may be Tidchai, which bears a closer 
resemblance to the Tudchula of the inscriptions. The consonant ayin in 
the Hebrew form comes immediately after daleth, but owing to the diff. 
cult sound is not transliterated into the European versions of the Old 
Testament. The avin has a very deep, guttural sound and is constantly 
heard in Arabic. 

Now, Doctor Pinches discovered three tablets in the British Museum 
on which are the names Kudurlach (?) gurmal, Eri-Euka and Tudchula, 
It is not surprising that they suggested Chedorlaomer, Arioch and Tidal 
of Gen. 14. The fact that they occur together on these tablets as they do 
in Genesis is also significant. In fairness it shouid be added that these 
tablets of Dr. Pinches are comparatively late, not earlier than the fourth 
century s. c. This, however, does not preclude the possibility of their 
being copies of much earlier ones, for copies of ancient documents have 
been found in great numbers in various Babylonian ruins. No one will 
claim that the documental evidence in favor of the historical character 
of Gen. 14 is absolutely convincing, or that the kings mentioned in it have 
been identified beyond contradiction. At the same time, there is no monu- 
mental proof of any validity whatever against the identification. Thus so 
far as there is any evidence it is for, rather than against. 

When we come to the five petty Canaanite kings, who rebelled against 
Chedorlaomer and his allies, there is nothing known except what we read 
in Genesis. This is not strange. Palestine has left little or no written 
inscriptions of the early period. At least, none have been, so far, dis- 
covered. Nor is it strange that the cuneiform inscriptions should be 
silent about this campaign. The Babylonian rulers were not given to 
chronicle their defeats; they much preferred to record their conquests and 
victories. The assertion that the kings defeated in the Vale of Siddim 
were fictitious and that their names were “etymological inventions” is 
purely an invention of German biblical critics. The fact that these kings 
are named in “two alliterative pairs” or that “Jewish exegesis gives them 
a “sinister interpretation” does not reduce them to a “poetical play upon 
words,” just for rhetorical purposes. Objection is also made to the his- 
torical character of the story because Mamre and Eschol are given as 
the names of persons, while elsewhere they are place names. Pray ask 
those of us familiar with the proper nouns, Cleveland, Columbus and Cin- 
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cinnati, may not Mamre and Eschol be the names of persons and places 


00? 

; We are again assured that this chapter cannot be historical because of 
the route taken by the allied kings from the North to the Dead Sea. To 
say the least, it is a precarious business for a biblical scholar sitting in 
his study in Berlin, London or Boston to prescribe a route to a general 
in a far-away country in hoary antiquity, and that without knowing the 
exact reason, or the whole object of the expedition. A general bringing 
an army from Babylon to Palestine would most probably march by the 
way of Damascus. From that point to the Dead Sea he might either go 
on the west or east side of the Jordan. The shorter way would be through 
Bashan and Moab on the east, the route reported in Genesis to have been 
taken by the allied kings. But why, we are further asked, go as far 
south as the Gulf of Akkaba or, at least, El-Paran, then turn north and 
march as far as Engedi on the western shore of the Dead Sea, if the ob- 
jective was the Vale of Siddim or the territory just south of the lake? 
In the absence of full data this question may not be answered offhand. 
It is possible that the punishment of the five petty kings was not the only 
object of the expedition. And even if it was, there might have been ob- 
stacles, which made such a circuitous route necessary. At any rate, 
armies do not always march in a straight line or go in the shortest way 
possible. It is, at least, conceivable that the northern kings had their 
reasons for taking the very route recorded in this chapter. Be that as it 
may, the ebjections of the critics against this route rest on nothing more 
than speculation. 

We are again told that it is absolutely incredible that a petty sheik 
of a small clan, like Abraham, could have routed the great Babylonian 
army, rescued Lot, his nephew, and recovered the booty taken from the 
kings near the Dead Sea with a small force of men of only three hundred 
and eighteen. But may we not believe that as Abram marched northward, a 
hundred miles or more, other chieftains joined his forces? More- 
over, large armies have often been routed and completely defeated by 
greatly inferior numbers. 

As could be expected, objections have been urged also against the 
historical character of Melchizedek, the priest king of Salem. This is 
perfectly natural, since all other persons in the story have been declared 
legendary. The critics tell us that Melchizedek is only introduced by 
some priestly writer in order to boost the tithing system. For, if Abra- 
ham gave tithes to this servant of the Most High, his example should be 
followed by all good Hebrews throughout the ages. It might be remarked 
that the practice of tithing was very ancient and widespread, not only 
among the Semites, but among other peoples as well. It is commonly 
agreed that Salem is no other than Jerusalem or the Uvi-salim of the Tell- 
el-Amarna tablets. This brings us to observe that the statement in 
Heb, 7. 3, that Melchizedek was without father, without mother and with- 
out genealogy, finds a striking parallel in one of the tablets above men- 
tioned, where Abdi-Chiba, vassal ruler of Uru-salim, speaking of him- 
self, says: “Neither my father, nor my mother set me in this place.” If 
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the statement concerning Melchizedek—as it is generally interpreteq— 
means that he was without a priestly pedigree, but appointed to his high 
office directly by God, may we not assume that the words of Abdi-Chiba 
are capable of a similar explanation. Though separated by several cep. 
turies Melchizedek and Abdi-Chiba both ruled in Jerusalem; and their 
appointment to office might have been conducted on the same principle. 

The last objection which we shall notice is that concerning the four 
cities destroyed. These, according to Genesis, were in the Vale of Siddim, 
mentioned in this chapter and identified with the Salt Sea, i. e., Dead Sea. 
The critics are, no doubt, quite correct when they assert that this big lake 
existed ages upon ages before the time of the events mentioned in this 
chapter. No one, however, has any right to assume that the Vale of Sid. 
dim and the Salt Sea are synonymous terms, or that they ever were con- 
terminous. Even to-day the southern end of the Dead Sea is a shallow 
lagoon, some ten by six miles in extent. In the days of Abraham this 
saline morass might have been entirely dry and, indeed, a very fertile spot, 
well suited for a thickly settled population. There are, if we are cor. 
rectly informed, some well-known geologists who favor this view. These 
further say that the four cities in question might have been destroyed by 
an earthquake. Such cataclysms have occurred elsewhere in various ages 
of the world and have swallowed up large areas. What was caused by an 
earthquake near Lake Baikal in Central Asia in 1898 a. p. may have oc- 
curred in Southern Palestine two thousand years B. c. 

While we believe that the fourteenth chapter of Genesis is history 
rather than fiction, we will not doubt the possibility that a clever post- 
exilic Jewish writer might have transported himself back into the remote 
past and might have evolved from his own fertile brain just such a story 
as this, and that every person and incident and indeed, several of the 
places written into the narrative are pure inventions. But in our opinion 
such a theory is itself a pure invention, resting upon purely speculative 
basis. 

In conclusion, we can do no better than ingert the following from 
Professor Maspero, the celebrated French archeclogist: 

“From the outset Assyriologists have never doubted the historical 
accuracy of this chapter, and have connected the facts which it contains 
with those which seemed to be revealed by the Assyrian monuments... . 
The Hebrew historiographer reproduced an authentic fact from the 
chronicles of Babylon and connected it with one of the events in the life 


of Abraham.” W. W. Davies (Deceased). 


[Editorial Note.—The controversial tone of the above article is quite 
unnecessary in view of the fact that nearly all biblical scholars give 
special emphasis to the historicity of this chapter. Dillman’s phrase is, 
“Historical in a stricter sense than the other narratives regarding Abra- 
ham.” That Driver was right in assigning it to “special sources” is 
a necessary implication even of Doctor Davies’ argument. It contains 
idioms and expressions not found elsewhere in the Old Testament. It 
certainly came from an independent, but also a most ancient source. We 
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should always beware of charging the fanciful theories of radical critics 
upon scholars generally. More faith has been gained than lost by the 
scientific study of the Bible.) 





FOREIGN OUTLOOK 


WHY SHOULD WE COMMENCE MISSIONARY WORK AMONG 
PROTESTANT POPULATIONS? 


Ir was surely no mere coincidence that Dr. Edouard Kénig’s eloquent 
plea for world peace appeared in a recent issue of the Review. Here 
we read the words of the renowned Old Testament scholar pleading with 
the churches of the world to unite in opposition to war and for the se- 
curing of world peace, “before it is too late,” at the very time when the 
French forces are invading the Ruhr, and England, with all her churches, 
refuses to recall her troops from the Rhine in protest. Further, it is also 
the very time of the gigantic betrayal of the Armenians by the consent of 
the so-called Christian nations of western Europe to “transference of 
populations.” Surely these very facts are enough to suggest to us the 
conclusion that, while Dr. Kénig’s plea is eloquent and pathetic, it is 
bound to fall on the deaf ears of powerless men, so far as Europe is con- 
cerned. In other words, there is, it seems, no power in the churches of 
Europe, either Catholic or Protestant, to help in the securing of world 
peace. These churches, from whom we ourselves received our Chris- 
tianity, or whence we brought it with us, have no longer sufficient moral 
vigor to keep men from killing each other in fratricidal war. Fratricidal 
indeed the present conflicts in Europe seem to many of us. The whole 
continent in which our civilization developed seems rushing quickly into 
chaos, even such a chaos as when the invasions from the Northland over- 
threw the Roman Empire. Hence the fear arises on all sides that an 
invasion from Asia might, in the present state of things, overwhelm Euro- 
pean civilization and European Christianity. Such is the problem which 
Europe to-day presents to the world. 

What will the solution of this problem be? France apparently be- 
lieves that it ought to be military, in the establishment of a French hege- 
mony over Europe. Doubtless there would be more peace, if all Europe 
was enslaved, and if the oligarchic empire, the so-called French Republic, 
had absolute dominance over the whole continent. Yet there are so many 
people who love liberty that I fear many of them would be very unhappy 
to lose it, even if thereby they secured peace. 

Then there is the economic solution. This is the one we hear most 
about lately. If only the mark, the crown, the lira, and the franc were 
stabilized, then Europe might recover, it is argued. A great many plans 
are continually being put forward to this end. We are being asked in 
many unofficial ways to revoke the European debts. If we did, would 
Europe recover? Possibly, if her peoples did not spend yet additional 
amounts on armaments. 

It seems to me that the true solution of the European problem must 
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be neither military nor economic, but religious. The whole continent of 
Europe is sadly in need of a revival of religion. Unless the Christian 
Church in Europe unites to prevent war, nothing much can be done to 
this end. It also seems to me that none of the churches of Europe, as at 
present situated, have sufficient vitality to accomplish this. Help must 
come from outside. In other words, Europe needs help in a religious 
way from us. Unless we help her, she will perish. 

If we look over the last Year Book, we see how well our Methodist 
Episcopal Church has already responded to this call. In nearly every 
part of continental Europe our missions are established. Many of these 
missions are in supposedly Protestant lands, as northern Germany and 
the Scandinavian countries and Finland. Others are in countries where, 
in spite of a Catholic state religion, there have been for centuries strong 
Protestant bodies at work. To this class belongs Hungary, among other 
countries. We started our mission there in 1920. Missions in some other 
largely Protestant states were commenced as early as 1894 and 1887. We 
cannot discuss here the reasons why these older missions were started. 
But the mission to Hungary and our work among Hungarians in the 
United States are both of them so recent that we ought to consider their 
causes. Being myself more familiar with the Hungarian situation than 
with any other phase of our missionary work, I will use it as an illus- 
tration, for I think it a good illustration of Europe’s desperate need. 

1. Hungary to-day is in a condition of chaos. She went into the war 
on the side of the Central Powers because she was controlled by Austria. 
The Czecho-Slovaks were forced to fight on the same side. Hungary's 
sympathies were with England and France rather than with the Central 
Powers. Yet when peace came, Hungary was dealt with more harshly 
than were the other enemy countries. Two thirds of her counties, includ- 
ing great areas occupied solely by native Hungarians, were given to 
Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia, and Roumania, Practically all the natural 
resources of mines and forests were taken away. We can see the po- 
litical expediency of what was done. It was the desire of the Entente 
Powers to build up a strong bulwark in the East in the formation of the 
Little Entente. This could only be done at the expense of Hungary. In- 
justice to a little nation was hardly to be considered in comparison with 
such high matters of international politics, Thus Hungary was given 
absolute independence, with only a fraction of her territory and popula- 
tion, and with watchful neighbors, who had already taken much of her 
territory and were ready to seize the rest, as soon as they got an oppor- 
tunity. It was not long after the peace treaty that Roumania invaded 
Hungary and carried off practically all the rolling stock of the Hun- 
garian railways. The Little Entente Powers still insist on Hungary pay- 
ing great indemnities, and even now are threatening to seize more of the 
little bit of territory left to Hungary after the war. 

The result of this treatment is that an almost unparalleled feeling of 
bitterness has swept over Hungary. All classes are filled with hatred. 
To some extent they hate the allies of the west, especially France. But the 
hatred centers more in their feeling toward Czecho-Slovakia and Rou- 
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mania. It is not only a hatred of these states. It is also a hatred of 
every individual of the dominant races of these states. If I should an- 
nounce to a group of Hungarians that a Czecho-Slovak or a Roumanian 
who spoke Hungarian well would come and speak to them, there would 
at once be a vigorous protest. They would inevitably say that members 
of these races are “no men,” and that to listen to them would be insulting 
to a pure Magyar. This attitude is found here in this country among the 
stray members of the Hungarian nobility resident here, among the in- 
telligentsia, among the ignorant but religious working class, and also 
among the Socialists. Everywhere there is this spirit of hate. 

As a result of this spirit of hate, it was impossible for the Hungarian 
people to steer any smooth course in the management of their affairs. 
At first, after the war, a real republic was organized under the presidency 
of Count Michael Karoly, but such a fair-minded administration could not 
Jast long in an atmosphere of hate. It was not long before the Bolshevists, 
under Bela Kun, overthrew the Republic and established a Soviet. Ter- 
rific excesses were indulged in by the proletariat maddened by hate. The 
excesses brought a swift reaction. The Conservative, Catholic party over- 
threw the Bolshevists, executed many of their leaders, and established the 
new kingdom of Hungary, ruled over by a regent, since the great Powers 
will not let them have a king. Although headed by nominal Protestants, 
this nationalistic party has been guilty of the greatest excesses since its 
assumption of power. Few moderate men are to-day left in Hungary. 
The mass of the people, to judge from the returns at the last election to 
the Hungarian Parliament, are either extremely Bolshevist or extremely 
nationalist. What future has Hungary as a nation to look forward to 
when, filled with hate for other peoples, her own people hate each other 
almost as bitterly as they hate outsiders? 

2. Could Dr. Kénig’s plea for a united effort on the part of the 
churches save Hungary? What churches are in Hungary? What in- 
fluence have they? 

Before the war the Roman Catholics formed about half the popula- 
tion, the Greek Catholics and Greek Orthodox about one quarter, and the 
Protestants of the Reformed and Lutheran branches pretty nearly one 
quarter. Other religious bodies, as the Baptists, were numerically so 
small as to make scarcely an impression. Through the changes as a 
result of the war, the Roman Catholics constitute about fifty-five per cent 
of the present population of Hungary, and the Reformed and Lutheran 
churches about twenty-five per cent. To-day about fifteen per cent of 
the Hungarian people are avowedly atheistic and bolshevistic. From this 
rough survey we can easily see the commanding position of the Protestant 
churches in Hungary as it is at present constituted. Furthermore, the 
present heads of the kingdom of Hungary have both been nominal Prot- 
estants, The Regent, Admiral Horthy, has only recently given up Prot- 
estantism for political reasons. The Premier, Count Stephen Bethlen, 
is a lineal descendant of the Bethlens, princes of Transylvania, who in 
the early days of the Reformation were the bulwark of Protestantism in 
the East. The Protestant churches of Hungary have power to-day as 
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they have not had for centuries. And yet these same churches seem yp. 
able to do anything toward world peace or the establishment of Christ's 
principle of good will among men. 

When we begin an inquiry into the causes of the inefficiency of the 
Hungarian Protestant churches, we find causes that, I believe, have pro. 
duced the same result all over Europe. There are two principal causes 
for this state of things—too much political activity in the churches and 
too much dogmatism. As a result of these things the spiritual life of the 
people has sadly suffered. 

In Hungary religious matters were inextricably mixed up with po 
litical matters. “The Catholic priest, the Protestant pastor, and the 
Jewish rabbi are practically on the footing of state employees, the amount 
of their salaries, emoluments, and pension allowances being fixed by the 
government and paid out of a fund raised by a tax per capitem.” 
Through this system the government absolutely dominates the clergy of 
all denominations. The result of this state control is that the clergy are 
far more closely linked up with the government than could be the case 
here. Further, the clergy tend, under this condition, to feel a much closer 
bond with each other and with the rest of the intelligentsia than with the 
poor and ignorant people who form the bulk of their congregations. At 
banquets the clergy and other intelligentsia sit together. The poor people 
sit apart. Not only at banquets but everywhere the clergy seem to forget 
that they are the shepherds of the people. Rather they have the feeling 
that the people owe them a comfortable living. 

The Hungarian churches are not only linked up with the politics of 
the country. There is also a great deal of political life within the churches 
themselves. The Protestant churches of Hungary are world-famed for 
their parish politics. Each parish is a little world, terribly self-centered, 
with an enthusiasm which is almost boundless over the securing of 
various church posts. Usually there is a division of the parish into two 
or more parties. Each party strives to secure as much power as possible 
in the direction of the local church affairs. In the larger world of synods 
and consistories there is the same opportunity for schism, only on a 
larger scale, All this trouble is caused by the fact that the Protestant 
churches of Hungary have no great outlook. They have lived to them- 
selves, and so can seldom see beyond themselves. 

The other principal cause of the inefficiency of the Protestant churches 
of Hungary is due to their exaltation of dogmatism. One of the most 
prominent preachers of the Reformed Church of Hungary puts the case 
thus for his church: “Concerning faith, confession, and liturgy the Re- 
formed Church of Hungary is the finest specimen and truest representation 
of evangelical reformed Christianity. Her symbolical books breathe the 
pure air of evangelical dogmatism, and are acknowledged as the most 
perfect confession books ever constructed.’ 


1A. L. Delisle, Hungary of the Hungarians, page 211. 

2 The Magyars in America, a little tract published by Rev. Alex. Harsanyi, Ph.D. Dr 
Harsanyi is editor of the Reformatus Lapja, the official church paper of his denomination in the 
United States. 
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The result of this preoccupation with political and dogmatic matters 
was just what we might expect. The Protestant churches of Hungary 
ceased to be either evangelistic or missionary. They forgot that they 
had any duty in the way of winning men for Christ, either in the homeland 
or in foreign lands. To quote again from the prominent Reformed min- 
ister to whom I have already referred: “We are often asked why we hear 
or read so little of the activities of the Reformed Church of Hungary, 
and why the influence of such a mighty church is nowhere apparent in 
the evangelization of the world. It is because she lives to herself, and 
because the ministers deal with the masses instead of dealing with in- 
dividual souls.” A revival meeting in a Protestant Hungarian church 
would be extraordinary and ludicrous. The preachers do not expect men 
and women to be saved during their services; in fact they would be very 
much surprised and humiliated if conversions should begin to take place. 
Souders, in his book The Magyars in America, thus describes the services: 
“The sermon is based on some Scripture passage rather than on a text, as 
is the custom among American ministers, and usually applies to some 
present-day subject. Before the Great War there were frequent references to 
the aspirations of the Magyar nation; since then there is more frequent 
reference to the sufferings of the people and the comforts of the Scriptures. 
There are also more frequent references to Americanization and the need 
of help from American Christian churches.’* While this applies primarily 
to Hungarian churches in America, I believe the very same attitude pre- 
vails among the preachers of Hungary. Various Hungarian preachers 
have told me that the central point of their message was either the en- 
forcement of an article of dogma or the clear statement of the political 
situation. 

In spite of all this the people come to church for something besides 
dogma or politics; and when they are not given that something which 
they seek, they go away hungry. Soon they become dissatisfied, and 
abandon the church altogether. Now it is not an easy thing to leave the 
church in Hungary. Every individual in the kingdom must be registered 
as an adherent of some religious denomination. Otherwise he is treated 
as an atheist and an enemy of organized government. Hence we cannot 
but admire the courage of that fifteen per cent who are willing to be 
thus branded, however much we may hate their views and lament their 
folly. Unless a man will belong to such a class, he must declare himself 
an adherent of some church. It matters not whether he ever attends. 
This is not a religious matter, it is a state matter. Once a man is regis- 
tered, he is at once taxed for the support of that church, and he has to 
pay this tax. It is no mere church matter. It is a matter of civil law. 
If he refuses to pay, his goods are seized to the value of the assessment. 
What is more natura] than that men who have bowed beneath this system 
should abandon it as soon as they have an opportunity? With very lim- 
ited opportunities, people are abandoning the churches as fast as they dare 
in Hungary itself. With tremendous opportunities, the people are leav- 


* D. A. Souders, The Magyars in America, page 93. 
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ing the Hungarian churches in wholesale manner in this land. There js 
scarcely a city in the United States, in which Hungarians live, where even 
half of them are now connected in any way with the church. More than 
half of them are avowed unbelievers. They rail at churches. They hold 
the priesthood up to ridicule. Why? It is not because they are naturally 
irreligious. The Hungarian is naturally a religious man. The reason 
is that they are absolutely disgusted with the religious condition of their 
home land, and they imagine that all churches are alike. 

While they leave their own churches, they still retain their hunger 
of soul. Bolshevism and atheism are, for the Hungarian, only temporary 
moods. They really want something that will satisfy their souls. Hence 
the Hungarians are, in spite of their unbelief, or perhaps because of it, 
extremely susceptible to every new-fangled religious cult. I can scarcely 
call on a Hungarian home without finding copies of Russellite, Christian 
Science, or Pentecostal books. The people are eagerly reading these things, 
pathetically seeking to find in them the way of salvation. I asked one 
woman why she read Pastor Russell’s books, and she told me that they 
came nearer by far than the Hungarian Reformed Church to giving apn- 
swers to the questions her heart was asking. When I was reading some 
beautiful Hungarian prayers with my tutor, one time governor of the 
County of Bekes under the Karoly regime, he remarked: “Those prayers 
make God seem so far from us. To me He seems so near.” 

With a true instinct our church has sought to fill this need, to satisfy 
this craving. During the last few years it has started work among the 
Hungarians both in Hungary and in America. It is true that these Hun- 
garian missions are yet only in the experimental stage. The advisability 
of starting these missions is often questioned, It is frequently suggested 
that we should assist the Hungarian Protestant churches in every pos- 
sible way, and leave the field to them. Being myself at work in this field, 
I have sought earnestly an answer to the question whether I had any 
business to be doing this sort of work. I have asked many different 
Hungarians whether they felt there was a work to do. Laboring men 
have told me that if we can bring them a conception of religion that will 
make God nearer and salvation clearer, then we will have given them 
the greatest boon of all. They have felt that all their churches, whether 
Catholic or Protestant, craved was to get the money out of the people. 
They want a religion that is more concerned with the kingdom of heaven 
than with earthly kingdoms. However, the clearest single answer to my 
question came from one of the noblest Hungarians who has yet visited 
our country. I refer to Bishop Dezsé Balthaszar, of Debreczen, the head of 
the Reformed Church of Hungary. I was one of a party who had lunch 
with him during his visit to Detroit. At that time I asked him if he 
thought we were justified in commencing work among the Hungarian 
people. He said: “Certainly. Neither the Catholic, Reformed, Lutheran, 
nor any other church established in Hungary can reach the mass of the 
people any longer. Not only are we losing them, but they are flocking into 
Bolshevism and becoming a menace. If you can do anything to save them 
to Christianity, may God bless your efforts. A church such as yours, 
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which has had no connection with the past in Hungary, can do what 
we cannot.” 

It is, then, in the belief that our church can do what the Hungarian 
churches cannot that we have commenced this work. If we can only be 
the means of helping to communicate to some of these men and women 
something of the experience of John Wesley that famous night in Alders- 
gate Street, then we need not fear for the part the Christian Hungarians 
will play in securing world peace. 

I have used work among the Hungarians as an illustration, but 1 
firmly believe that neither Hungary nor any other nation of Europe can 
be made really safe until its Christianity is stirred up to greater heat 
through contact with the more vital Christianity of America. Europe 
needs a revival of religion more than anything else. It is our duty to 
help to bring in this revival. “nr 


Detroit, Mich. 





BOOK NOTICES 

Life of Christ. By Giovanni Papini. Freely translated from the Italian 
by Dororny CANFIELD FisuHer. Pp. 416. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. 


Axsout eighteen years ago Signor Papini, then the youthful leader of 
the Italian pragmatists, published articles in the monthly journal 
Leonardo, in which he showed a certain trend toward Fideism, a sort of 
pragmatic interpretation of religion. In one of these he talked about 
the Man-God, a divine objective of human development. He had been an 
atheist, even an immoralist. Since then he has been converted to Chris- 
tianity, to faith in the God-Man. Anarchist, atheist, nihilist—writing 
literature which burned with brilliant hate—at last he has surrendered 
to the religion of love. 

His conversion to Romanism has doubtless been both a gladness and 
an embarrassment to the Holy Church—as he has enough of the indi- 
vidualistic mind of Protestantism to interpret the Gospels in his own 
way. His book is rather dogmatic—a dogmatism all his own and not 
ecclesiastical—it is also uncritical and even more imaginatively pic- 
turesque than that of Renan. Yet it is one of the best literary lives of our 
Lord ever written, one which is based on a mastery of early Christian 
literature and a strong conviction of the historic credibility of the Four 
Gospels. Signor Papini writes in a vigorous journalistic style, whose 
vividness and what we Americans call “snappiness” will make it attractive 
to the popular mind. It burns with pious passion, flames with shining 
phrases, and abounds with vivid sketches of character. Some of these are 
coarse, as when he calls Herod “a bloody-minded hog” and Nietzsche “the 
poor syphilitic Anti-Christ.” A man who himself was once a malignant 
opponent of religion ought to be less malicious in characterizing the skep- 
ties of any age. Mrs. Fisher, in her admirable version, has very properly 
omitted some passages like to these and also others of little interest to 
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an American reader. We doubt whether any of the dozen translations of 
this great book into other languages can equal this English one. 

The comparatively few interpretations of the gospel record from the 
Romanist viewpoint which this book contains are so modestly stated that 
few Protestants will be offended by them. It is on the whole a book for 
all Christians of every creed or nationality. It makes that central life 
of all humankind so strikingly real that one’s heart fairly stops beating 
as he reads the tragic picture of the passion and sees the glory of the 
resurrection. Here is the eloquent paragraph with which he closes the 
narrative—one fitting to be devoutly read and meditated upon at every 
May-day of the Ascension: 

“He is still with us, the Son of Man, who to be nearer Heaven ascended 
mountains, who was light made manifest, who died, raised above the 
earth toward the blackness of Heaven, and rose from the dead to ascend 
into Heaven in the peacefulness of evening, and who will return again on 
the clouds of Heaven. He is still present in the world which He meant 
to free. He is still attentive to our words, if they truly come from the 
depths of our hearts, to our tears if they are tears of blood in our hearts 
before being salt drops in our eyes. He is with us, an invisible, benignant 
guest, never more to leave us, because by His wish our earthly life is an 
anticipation of the Kingdom of Heaven, and is a-part of Heaven from this 
day on. Christ has taken to Himself as His eternal possession that rough 
foster-mother of us all, that sphere which is but a point in the infinite and 
yet contains hope for the infinite; and to-day He is closer to us than when 
He ate the bread of our fields. No divine promise can be blotted out: 
the May cloud which hid Him from sight, still hovers near the earth, and 
every day we raise our weary and mortal eyes to that same Heaven from 
which He will descend in the terrible splendor of His glory.” 

Giovanni Papini may not equal intellectually such other great living 
Italians as Croce and Gentile, but as a personality he is more bewilder- 
ingly fascinating and as a writer more magnetic. He employs the historic 
imagination with historic fidelity. He is a noble example of the modern 
drift toward the valuation of Christianity as the supreme solution of all 
human problems and the one ultimate and imperishable religion. 





GOSSIP ABOUT READING 


Tue poet Rogers is quoted as saying: “When I hear a new book talked 
about or have it pressed upon me, I read an old one.” He indeed is a 
happy man who has some beloved classic that he reads again and again. 

This rule, however, should be used with caution. It does apply 
to the literature of power—such as the Bible and Shakespeare. But the 
literature of knowledge must be up to date, as it changes with the growth 
of human knowledge. . . . The Chemistry or the Physics of fifty 
years ago is quite useless for today. . . . The same is true of those 
religious books which deal with the scientific side of religion—com- 
mentaries and theologies. But those that treat of experience and char- 
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acter are eternally new. . . . There is a certain peril in the intellec- 
tual over-feeding which produces mental dyspepsia. But I imagine that 
that disease is becoming less common nowadays. Few folks read too 
much at present. . . . They read newspapers and cheap magazines 
whose messages will be dead things by to-morrow. . . . Many in- 
quiries have reached me as to literature on the Person of Jesus Christ. 
The Four Gospels and the Pauline Epistles should be given the first place 
—and then as a comment on it all such a very able work as H. R. Mac- 
Kintosh’s Doctrine of the Person of Jesus Christ. . . . Bishop Gore’s 
Bampton Lectures on The Incarnation of the Son of God is worth while, 
but he is rather too much tied up to dogmatic phrases. . . . On those 
two central Christian facts every theological library should be well fur- 
nished with treatises—the Incarnation and the Atonement. . .. Now, 
how about a library? . . . Every family should have a library; it is 
the richest furnishing for any home. The brain needs chairs and tables 
quite as much as the body. . . . But don’t make it a promiscuous col- 
lection, like one of coins and postage stamps. Let us check the profes 
sional collector disease. . . . Let the library grow as the mind grows 
—so that every book shall have some connection with both head and 
heart. . . . Read that wonderful human document, John Wesley’s 
Journal; if you can afford it, get the last enlarged edition. . . . And 
our father in God will reveal to you that he was an omnivorous reader. 
Books were the constant companions of his life of laborious pilgrimage. 


Matter and Spirit. By J. B. Pratt. Pp. ix+232. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1922. Price, $1.50. 


Tue Nathaniel W. Taylor Lectures, given annually at Yale Divinity 
School, have proved a fruitful clearing house for theological discussion. 
The present volume is the Lectures for 1922, and in its subject-matter it 
departs somewhat from the usual trend of the series. The departure, 
however, is one for which many will be grateful. Professor Pratt is 
among modern psychologists what the late Professor Denney was among 
New Testament theologians—the peer of most of them in technical knowl- 
edge and scholarly equipment, but a vigorous critic of destructive ten- 
dencies and an equally vigorous defender of what to the common man 
appears to be obvious truth. The book is inscribed “In grateful memory 
of William James,” and in many ways it suggests the great psychologist. 

Professor Pratt is no pink-tea controversialist. He is an adversary 
whom, if one should meet him in the way, it would be well to agree 
with quickly. Caustic speech is, of itself, no argument, but there are 
occasions when it is excusable, and Professor Pratt is not the man to let 
such occasions slip by. For example, discussing the claim of Naturalism 
that it is necessary to deny any causal efficiency to consciousness because 
it is difficult to believe in any exceptions to the action of mechanical law 
and because it is difficult to imagine how mind can act on matter, he says: 
“I submit that to be so nice with little difficulties, and so omnivorous with 
monstrosities that approach the mentally impossible is a case of straining 
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at one poor gnat and swallowing a whole caravan of camels. Like others 
I find it dificult to imagine an idea affecting a brain molecule; but | think 
I am also like nearly everybody else when I find it impossible to believe 
that thought and purpose have had nothing to do with building up hy. 
man civilization and creating human literature and philosophy” (p. 162), 
Referring to the Red Queen’s assertion to Alice that she could believe 
any impossible thing if she would but draw a long breath and shut her 
eyes, he continues: “I too can believe a good many things with my eyes 
shut; but if I keep them persistently open I become less and less impressed 
with the ambitious claims and the false dignity of Naturalism. And by 
Naturalism, I mean, of course, not natural science but the unempiricaj 
philosophy, the @ priori theory, which would extend the formule of nat. 
ural science into spheres in which the true scientist has no ambition to 
advance. Taken in this sense, Naturalism appears to me the great hoax 
of our times. Its seemingly adamantine fortifications, with their tre 
mendous and terrifying guns, are mostly camouflage. Its walls are enor- 
mously impressive; but like those of Jericho they will fall before who- 
soever has the courage coolly to examine their foundations—and to blow 
upon a trumpet” (pp. 163-4). Again, speaking of Personal Idealism, the 
earnestness of its exponents, and the possibility of using it to preserve 
all the important values, he claims that it nevertheless puts its exponents 
on “a slippery inclined plane” at the bottom of which waits the Absolute. 
“You get the picture. An enormous crocodile of an Absolute with jaws 
extended at a terrifyingly obtuse angle, waiting at the foot of a steep and 
slippery plank, down which is shooting the pathetic figure of the persona] 
idealist destined in no time to make one more little meal for the All- 
Inclusive. There is no escape for him; he will easily be swallowed in 
one small gulp. For the Absolute cannot be expected to make two bites 
of even a personal idealist. Though with all my heart I wish the best 
of fortune to the personal idealist in his exciting adventure, I have no 
wish to sit on his inclined plane. So great respect have I for the Absolute 
that I mean to take no chances and to come nowhere near him” (pp. 
214-5). The reviewer confesses to considerable sympathy for the philos- 
ophy in question, but he is not so much of a partisan that he cannot 
enjoy the picture—as a picture/ 

It is very evident that there are certain people who will not like this 
book. Their opposition will be the author’s greatest praise. (1) Those 
will not like it who are seeking to revive the so-called scientific material- 
istic determinism of the type of Feuerbach and Haeckel, that obtained a 
generation ago. Thus: “Professor Sellars (author of Evolutionary Nat- 
uralism) does not seem to realize that the ultimate difficulty of Material- 
ism lies not in the kind of physical laws which it sets in absolute control 
of mind and of human behavior, but in the setting any physical laws in 
absolute control. Let matter be as highly evolved as you like, if its 
processes completely determine action, the efficiency of consciousness goes 
by the board” (pp. 45-6). (2) Those will not like this book who seek to 
avoid the faults of Naturalism by advocating the theory of Parallelism, 
the theory, that is, that bodily events and mental events flow parallel to 
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each other, but that there is between them no interchange of causal] ac- 
tivity. This is held to leave unaccounted for many of the greatest and 
most obvious facts of human experience. “The parallelist must account 
for the evolution of the race as best he can without any help from con- 
sciousness. He must do the same for the advance of human civilization 
and for the productions and activities of individuals. ... 1 submit that 
the proposition is so preposterous that unless we are shown more com- 
pelling reasons than the parallelist has as yet furnished, most of us will 
jook further in the hope of finding a position which will demand of us a 
little less primitive credulity” (p. 88). (3) The Neo-Realists and the 
Behaviorists will not like this book, because it is a flat challenge of the 
truth of their claim that the “subjective” is nothing at all but a certain 
appearance of the “objective.” The claim, if true, would mean that there 
was no longer a matter-and-spirit problem, since there was no difference 
between that which the two terms represented. Professor Pratt writes: 
“The question of the existence of consciousness seems hardly arguable. 
It must be settled by each man for himself.” The real question is 
whether a man finds within his experience such things as conscious 
pains and pleasures, thought-processes and purposes. “I will hazard the 
guess that most of us... find our thought is of the old-fashioned con- 
scious sort; although, if our behaviorist friends insist, it may be that 
courtesy will force us to accept their assertion that their thinking is 
really nothing more than the unconscious activity of the language mechan- 
ism” (pp. 128-9). (4) One other group that will not like this book is the 
Absolutist group, as may be inferred from the graphic picture, sketched 
above, of the prospective fate of the personal idealist, to say nothing of the 
remarks passed on the theories of Bosanquet and Clement J. Webb 
(pp. 205-7). 

Professor Pratt is frankly and unblushingly a Dualist and an Inter- 
actionist. That is to say, he believes that the process of human experi- 
ence is a dual process, involving at once a knower and a something known, 
a feeler and a something felt, a thinker and a something thought, in a 
word, a subject and an object. He absolutely refuses to reduce the one 
to a mere form of the other, or to make the one wholly independent of 
the other, or to destroy one of them to get rid of the difficulty of the prob- 
lem of their relation. The difficulties of his own theory he by no means 
minimizes, but he deals with them courageously, and claims that they 
are less serious than the difficulties of other theories. He charges many 
sins to the account of nineteenth century Monism, both the earlier Ideal- 
istic and the later Naturalistic. He believes that Monism of either type 
is bad metaphysics, and that it is therefore no secure foundation for either 
ethics or religion. He claims that most of the great philosophers and all 
the great religions are dualistic, and he appeals earnestly to the world of 
to-day not to surrender its heritage through a thoughtless following of 
mistaken guides. 

Those who have been disturbed by the pretentious claims of certain 
modern psychologists will find no better antidote than this little book. 
It might even be suggested that the said psychologists themselves could 
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do far worse than cease from their curious passion for destroying the 
values of life long enough to read this wholesome rebuke. To most of 
us, cogito ergo sum still seems good sense, but to write it cogito ergo 
non sum—well, if anyone insists on it, we must at least be courteous and 
accept his solemn asseveration of his non-existence, but in this free anq 
enlightened republic courtesy has hardly yet reached so far as to require ug 
to commit. suicide. 
Epwin Lewis. 
Drew Theological Seminary. 


The History of Utopian Thought. By Joyce Oramet Herrzier. Pp. 321. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, $3. 


Utopras are something more than mere literary curiosities; they are 
pictures framed by Social idealists which, while never fully realized in 
actual life, have been high incentives to social progress. This work is 
probably the first full study of the social Utopias ever made and 
published. And, fortunately, it is the work of a socially minded man 
and one who dares to give nearly one third of his space to the ethico 
religious utopians, such as the Hebrew prophets, the apocalyptists, and 
such Christian leaders as Augustine and Savonarola. The supreme place 
is given to Jesus’ ideal of the kingdom of God. Of the program of our 
Lord, this teacher of sociology says: “It really is the doctrine of a true 
religion, since it is-no mere emotional effervescence, or mystical ecstasy, 
or occult vaporing; nor is it a question of mechanical performances, ec- 
clesiastical institutions, rituals, or creeds; but it is an affair of the soul; 
it is spiritual and ethical, and is based upon a simple, childlike communion 
with a beneficent and loving Father-God, and expresses itself in daily 
fraternity and service; it makes for happiness and peace and satisfying 
life for all humanity. It‘is a doctrine of optimism and hope, for it looks 
to the future, not to the past, to human possibilities and not miraculous 
occurrences, to the perfection of all and not to the glory of a remnant. 
As utopianism it stands without parallel.” 

Philosophers like Plato, Sir Thomas More, Francis Bacon; Socialists, 
such as Saint-Simon, Fourier, Louis Blanc, Robert Owen and others; 
littérateurs, who are pseudo-utopians, like Bellamy and H. G. Wells—all 
have tried to frame a pattern for a perfect society. Their plans perished 
but their ideas have persisted. Many were merely imaginative, some half 
mad, a few dreamy and fanciful; but these portrayed visions have helped 
to awaken deeper interest in social reform and higher hope of an improved 
social order. There is an enduring element in utopianistic thought. Hu- 
manity will always “follow the gleam.” Sociology itself, as a science, 
owes much to these social dreamers. 

Very important is the fact, here proven, that these social ideals have 
helped to shape the social theories of property which are remaking the 
present economic order. Still more vital from the ethical standpoint is 
the faith involved of man’s mastery of things; he can remake the world. 
As Lester F. Ward wrote, “The environment transforms the animal; man 
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transforms the environment.” This is the real key to civilization; it is 
an echo of the Pauline teaching, “the earnest expectation of creation 
awaiteth the manifestation of the sons of God.” 

These are but a few of the many contributions which Professor 
Hertzler, of the University of Wisconsin, has discovered in utopianism. 
But he also sees its limitations. For human society must never be a static 
fact; it is a kinetic activity; not a finished social achievement, but a grow- 
ing social progress, is the need of the world. 

It is a great delight for the religious man to read this scholarly 
treatise of a scientific sociologist, to whom there is nothing in social 
evolution which should not be in perfect accord with a divine philosophy 
of history. Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah have messages for every age and it 
is perfectly scientific to pray, “Thy kingdom come.” 


Human Australasia. By Cuartes Frankuin Tuwine. “Pp. 270. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, $2.50. 


AUSTRALIA and New Zealand are perhaps the final outpost of Anglo- 
Saxon civilization. It is a wonderful social and political experiment 
station. Dr. Thwing recently visited these countries and seems to have 
been able to accurately visualize the situation as to industry, education, 
morals, culture, and religion and to present in this volume the sifted 
facts, which are of great value to all nations, and especially to the one 
most closely related, the United States of America. 

No people are more democratic than Australasians; yet labor leader- 
ship has not yet brought them social peace. Not “blocs” but a higher 
social morality can quiet unrest and secure industrial progress. In spite 
of the fact that 96 per cent of the Australian population are connected 
with churches, religious indifference seems prevalent. That is doubtless 
the result of the materialistic aims of a frontier society. (One wonders 
whether Christmas in midsummer and Easter in the fall had anything 
to do with lowering spiritual imagination.) Isolation, with the loss of 
community life, had much to do with it. Australia needs more religion. 
So do we all. 

A charming chapter on “Poetry and Other Literature” reveals both the 
literary defects and promise of these Southern lands. The law and order 
standard of life there is of a high type, but gambling is very prevalent 
and harmful. The instinct of luck, the sporting temperament, is quite 
too prevalent. Nearly every one seems to love the atmosphere of financial 
peril and the courageous excitement of taking risks. 

The “human product” in Australasia has reached a fine average, 
especially in action and fellowship. Yet life there attains both triumph 
and tragedy. All interested in international problems will find in this 
book much food for thought. The Australasian States, perhaps the purest 
in their possession of white blood, are a human experiment, whose con- 
tributions to eivilization will be great. 
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FOUR BOOKS ON THE BIBLE 

The Nature of Scripture. By A. S. Peake. New York: Hodder ¢ 
Stoughton. Price, $2. 

The Bible, Its Nature and Inspiration. By Epwarp Gruss. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. Price, $1.50. 

The English Bible. By James S. Stevens. New York: The Abingdon 
Press. Price, $1.25. 

A Literary Guide to the Bible. By Laura H. Witp. New York: George 
H. Doran Company. Price, $2. 


Tuose who are interested to know how greatly critical scholarship 
has enriched the value of the Bible should read this volume by Professor 
Peake. No one is better qualified than this eminent Methodist scholar 
to point out the essential gains to spiritual religion through the accept. 
ance of the modern view. These essays and addresses aim to present a 
conception of the spiritual grandeur of the Scriptures as a whole. It is 
superfluous to say that Dr. Peake has succeeded. This volume should 
be placed in the hands of inquiring laymen, so that its convincing message 
may become known everywhere throughout the church. 

The excellent manual by Mr. Grubb is a concise introduction to the 
books of the Bible, with a description of their contents. There are also 
brief chapters on What is the Bible? The Canon, How the Books Were 
Written, Historical and Literary Criticism, Messianic Prophecy, The 
Meaning of Inspiration, The Authority of the Bible. Such a book is greatly 
needed, to remove misunderstanding and to establish in the faith those 
disturbed by what are mistakenly regarded as the undermining effects of 
critical learning, which, instead of being a foe of the Bible, is its best ally. 

The argument for the influence of the Bible on English and American 

. literature is well enforced by Professor Stevens. One chapter contains 
a collection of Scripture passages of recognized literary excellence. Other 
chapters give extensive quotations from poetry, oratory, the essay, the 
novel, to show how the thought and language of the English Bible have 
gone into the warp and woof of our literature. Prepared for use in 
schools and colleges, this excellent textbook will certainly stimulate a 
desire on the part of students to become better acquainted with the Bible, 
which is not only the great manual of religion, but also one of the unique 
treasures of our literature. 

It is an erroneous assumption that the literary study of the Bible 
tends to diminish its value as the unequaled religious guide. The purpose 
of such study is rather to appreciate the types of literary expression in 
the Bible, and to recover for this masterpiece of literature a place by 
the side of other acknowledged productions of literary distinction. Pro 
fessor Richard G. Moulton was a pioneer in this field, and his book, 
The Literary Study of the Bible, is still of the greatest suggestiveness. 
Miss Wild places the subject in a larger context. A comparison of the 
best in the literature of folk-lore, story-telling, history, poetry, drama, 
philosophy, oratory and the essay with that found in the Bible amply 
demonstrates that these types excel in the Scriptures. 
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Roosevelt's Religion, By Curistian F. Rersven. New York: The Abing- 
don Press. Price, $2.50. 


TueoporE Roosevett is one of the most picturesque characters in 
American history. He exercised an influence for civic righteousness and 
high patriotism, with indomitable courage and deep conviction. The 
secret of his noble career lay in his intense religious faith. Viscount 
Morley declared of Gladstone, that religion was the mainspring of his life. 
“Political life was only part of his religious life. It was religious motive, 
that, through a thousand avenues and channels, stirred him and guided 
him in his whole conception of active social duty” (Life, Vol. I, p. 200). 
He also quotes Lord Salisbury, who called Gladstone “a great Christian.” 
These words could very appropriately be used of Roosevelt, who, more 
than any other of his contemporaries, kept alive the soul of America. 
Many volumes have already appeared about this great American, but 
Dr. Reisner’s volume takes a place by itself. It was quite fitting that 
the religious aspect of his character should be given conspicuous atten- 
tion. When it is further remembered that his religion was marked by 
the ethical passion of the Old Testament prophets and the spiritual zeal 
of the New Testament apostles, it is all the more seemly that this healthy 
type should be held up for imitation in these days of religious inertia and 
moral emptiness. Dr. Reisner has done his work right well, omitting no 
item of importance, and expounding, with the ability of full knowledge, 
an important aspect of virile Americanism. 

9 Oscar L. Joserx. 


The Old Castle and Other Essays. By Cates T. WINCHESTER. Pp. 
xviii+395. New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, $3. 

A Memorial to Caleb Thomas Winchester—1847-1920. Pp. 346. Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Connecticut. 


Sm Watrer Raueicu, the Oxford Professor of English Literature, 
once remarked: “Of all the men I have met in America the most in- 
teresting was a man by the-name of Winchester, from a place I never 
heard of called Wesleyan.” Of all the appreciations applied to teachers, 
perhaps the rarest is the word “interesting.” Not only as a man of charm- 
ing personality and a most successful lecturer, but as a teacher of litera. 
ture Professor Winchester was interesting. He made letters both a fas- 
cinating fact and a help to living; for being a keen critic of literary art 
and himself an artist, he never surrendered to that false maxim, “Art 
for art’s sake.” 

One must regret his exceedingly limited production of books, but how 
precious are those few! Some Principles of Literary Criticism, John Wes- 
ley, A Group of English Essayists, Wordsworth and How to Know Him, 
etc. And at last there comes this crowning treasure, a collection of ad- 
dresses and lectures not heretofore published, excepting three which ap- 
peared in the Mernopist Review—those on Ruskin, Clough, and Bronson 
Alcott. These fifteen articles furnish entrancing pictures, not exclusively 
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from the literary standpoint, of three great periods in English letters: 
the Elizabethan Age, the Age of Queen Anne, and the Victorian Age, 

The brilliant lecture, “The Old Castle” (delivered over three hup. 
dred times), finds in Ludlow Castle on the Welsh border, occupied by 
many Englishmen of notable memory, preeminently the Sydneys, a hy. 
man center from which one comes in closest contact with those “spacious 
times.” From it one gets more than a mere glimpse of the chivalrous 
Sir Philip Sydney and his charming sister Mary; William Herbert, the 
friend of Shakespeare; Sir Francis Drake and the mighty mariners who 
saw the Spanish Armada swept from the seas; Walter Raleigh, whose 
“life swept around the whole orbit of human endeavor”; Ben Jonson, 
Edmund Spenser, and later, John Milton, whose Comus was first rendered 
there. Accompanying this lecture are four Shakespearean essays, one of 
which, “Shakespeare, the Man,” appeared in our last number. 

For critical purposes, probably a first place should be given the two 
essays on “The Literature of the Age of Queen Anne,” in which are ably 
described the characteristics of that age and vividly portrayed its politics, 
parties and persons. The hard and practical sense of this period, its 
scorn of enthusiasm and its political and social emphasis are so perfectly 
pictured that, like Winchester himself, we begin “to care more for the 
men than we care for their books.” The central literary figure of this 
time, its most strenuous and original genius, is given fullest treatment 
in “The Life of Jonathan Swift.” To this cynical misanthrope full and 
sincere credit is given... He is defended with ample proof from many 
of the gross charges made against him. Disappointment and disease 
help to explain his cold-blooded attitudes, too often misunderstood. No- 
where else in literature can this great writer be seen so sincerely and 
fully as in this essay of Professor Winchester. 

Among the Victorian studies, most worthy of notice are those on 
Ruskin and Browning. Ruskin is envisaged “not merely as a brilliant 
erratic genius, but as one of the wisest teachers of his age and a master 
of English unsurpassed in any age.” Proper stress is laid on Ruskin’s 
social teaching. He may not have been a scientific sociologist, but he 
has mightily helped to put the ethical note into economic theory. 
Browning is praised, not as a great artist in verse, but as “the one poet 
who expressed the robust, unconquerable vigor of faith and hope that 
underlay all the shifting doubt of this restless age, the spiritual victor 
and hero in the poetry of the mid-nineteenth century.” 

Perhaps the “young intellectuals” of to-day will not appreciate all of 
Winchester’s attitudes, but he could comprehend them far better than 
they, from their narrow range of erudition, can understand him. They 
and all the rest of us more traditional thinkers should read this book. 

Professor Winchester was connected with Wesleyan University for 
fifty-five years, four years as student, three years as librarian, and for 
the rest of his life was connected with the department of English litera- 
ture. That institution has honored him with a memorial volume full of 
biographical material and rich in tribute to him as a man, a friend, a 
teacher, and a master of literature. 
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The Spiritual Pilgrimage of Jesus. By J. A. Ropertson. Pp. 288. Boston: 
The Pilgrim Press. Price, $2.25. 


The Reality of Jesus. By J. H. CHampers Macavutay. Pp. xviii+ 251. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. Price, $1.75 net. 


The Consciousness of Jesus. By W. CHAPMAN. Pp. 128. Boston: The 
Pilgrim Press. Price, $1.25. 


To be able to perceive and receive the mind of Christ is the greatest 
achievement of the human mind. Those who are able to enter with full 
sympathy into his inner experience will reach a conception of his divine 
personality which superficial rationalism cannot cloud. More than criti- 
cal study of the Gospels is necessary: the historical method, joined to an 
idealistic psychology, is the necessary instrument which the spiritual 
imagination of our personal experience can use to gain this insight. 

Dr. Robertson’s book, which was published in England three years 
ago, is now placed on sale in America. No one has ever more penetratingly 
portrayed the consciousness of Jesus as revealed in the Gospel narration 
of his life and his teachings. We see the God-consciousness awakening in 
the Nazareth Boy and growing to a full self-disclosure within him of the 
Father’s Will and Love. Then we behold his discovery and acceptance of 
the Divine Vocation which culminates in the Spirit of Expiation and the 
Apprehension of the Cross. These “Bruce Lectures” are more than theo- 
logical, they are devotional literature. It is the life of our Lord as we see 
it developing in his own spirit. It is a spiritual biography, unfolding 
this truth: “The greatest spiritual fact that has ever emerged in the long 
story of the human race is Jesus of Nazareth’s consciousness of God.” 

The Reality of Jesus is more a rhetorical book, but less profoundly 
interpretative. It is a brilliant work which deals in a more popular way 
with the same thesis as the former. “The Reality of Jesus in the religious 
consciousness of men is based on the facts of the experience of Jesus.” 
Every fact in our Lord’s life has its witness in Christian experience— 
birth, crucifixion and resurrection. Sometimes Mr. Macaulay is a little too 
modern, as when he says of the cross: “It creates no new fact in God, but 
it does create a new fact in the hearts of men.” Was there nothing causal 
in the sacrifice of Christ that touched the Eternal Life as well as that of 
humanity? It was a Divine Experience as well as an act. 

The Consciousness of Jesus is by a layman, an English business man, 
and is a somewhat more elementary study than the other two. That a 
member of a great commercial corporation, whose business reaches the 
whole world, beholds and believes in the coming of a Kingdom of Right- 
eousness in which God is the Father-King is a vigorous answer to those 
who characterize such opinions as impractical and Utopian. Not a theo- 
logian, his scholarship is sufficient and his interpretation of the Gospels 
is flawless and his literary expression full of beauty. As a more ele- 
mentary study this is fully equal to the Bruce Lectures of Professor Rob- 
ertson. Surely such volumes as these three not only clarify our view of 
the Mind of Christ; they are proofs that the church of to-day is not 
losing but freshly discovering real religion. 
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Dust and Ashes of Empire. By W. A. SHELTON. Pp, 272. Nashville: 
Lamar & Barton. Price, $1.50. 


Doctor SHELTON was a member of The American Scientific Mission 
which after the Great War made a scientific survey of many of the monu- 
mental ruins of the Near East, beginning with Egypt and continuing 
through Assyria, Babylonia, Syria, and Palestine. He is an erudite 
archeologist, but his book is not a technical treatise but one which the 
scholar can appreciate and the unlearned enjoy. All Christians wil] be 
interested in the fact that he specializes on the places and monuments 
which illustrate and confirm the biblical history. This is done with a 
thorough orthodoxy but no dogmatic bigotry. It is a pleasure to visit 
the homeland of Abraham, follow the trail of Moses and walk the high. 
ways of Palestine with our Lord. To get the historical background and 
the geographical setting of the Bible, touched with the charm of imagina. 
tion and the fire of romance, is to greatly help in its interpretation. The 
book contains many excellent illustrations. 


' The Shepherd Prince. A Historical Romance of the Days of Isaiah. By 
ABRAHAM Mapu. Translated from the Hebrew by Bensamin A. M. 
Scuaprmro. Pp. 380. New York: Schapiro, 83 Bible House, Astor 
Place. Price, $2.50. 


Tus is considered by many the greatest novel ever written in the 
Hebrew tongue. It is a remarkable romance, told in language like that 
of the Bible. There was never a more perilous period in Hebrew history 
than the age of Assyrian invasion and the rise of literary prophecy. This 
story we dare not tell; that would diminish its interest to the reader; it 
is tragic, even melodramatic, containing both a love idyl and a love 
tragedy. It is a noble bit of prose poetry. And it also contains poetic 
passages like this: 


“Crowns wrought of gold and many a precious stone 
The brows of kings adorn, of princes press; 
Wild roses are the shepherd’s crown alone 
With which he decks the chosen shepherdess.” 


The translation must be almost perfect, for it reads as perfectly as an 
original writing. There is no better approach to history than the his- 
torical novel. Here is a remarkable type of that sort of fiction. 





Taree DissentTiIne DIVINES 
The Story of a Varied Life. An Autobiography by W. 8S. RatnsrForp. 
Pp. 481. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co.. $5.00. 


The Confessions of an Old Priest. By S. D. McConnett. Pp. 125. New 
York: Macmillan Co. $1.25. 


How I Lost My Job as Preacher. By J. D. M. Buckner. New York: 
C. V. Howard. (31 Nassau St.) 50 cents. 


THEse men whose ministry has extended to between forty and fifty 
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years, all three of whom began as intense evangelicals and ended as 
liberals, have put in print the story of their doctrinal development. 
Two of them, Rainsford and Buckner, seem to be red-bloodedly human; 
the other is afflicted with ice water in his veins. 

It was perhaps a misfortune to all three of these preachers that 
the ultra-orthodoxy of their early training did not have a broad enough 
background. They were taught to identify doctrinal truth with certain 
arbitrary statements, so of course, the new wine of their growing beliefs 
burst the old bottles of dogmatic confessions. They did not perceive, 
and unfortunately their blindness is shared by many others, that there 
are very few of the teachings of the historic Catholic creeds that are 
not capable of statement in the terms of modern thought. Heresy has 
always been useful as a criticism of dogma and helps in its restatement, 
but heretical teachings are fruitless, while the vital historic beliefs 
of Christianity are growing truths that center in an enlarging vision 
of Jesus Christ. 

The story of Rainsford’s varied life is very interesting; he is rather 
garrulous, but one enjoys his tangled wilderness of words. One thing 
he possesses, the passion for saving folks, a passion both individual and 
social in its objective. It came to him from his father, an earnest 
revivalist in the Anglican Church, and although it developed into a social 
evangelism, his doctrinal drifting never destroyed it. As a missioner 
he brought thousands of souls to the altar of the church and developed 
St. George’s Church, New York city, into an institutional church with 
far-reaching influence. His democratic spirit started a widespread aboli- 
tion of the pew system, not only in his own but other denominations. 
One is delighted to see how bravely and yet amicably, this socially 
minded man could work with J. Pierpont Morgan, his senior warden, 
capitalist and aristocrat. As to his changes in belief he thinks he found 
“a larger and a lovelier God.” 

Dr. McConnell is far more of an intellectualist than Rainsford, 
and it is just this rationalistic attitude that loosened his grip on Chris- 
tianity in its wholeness. A more practical and less speculative philos- 
ophy would have saved him. He seems to have lost well nigh all his 
religion. He interprets the evolutionary formula most narrowly. Many 
others do, but here are some illuminating questions. Suppose man did 
come from an animal, is he therefore subject to the psychic and ethical 
limitations of a beast? If sight is derived from general sense, can the 
eyes not tell us more than touch of the outer world? If some of our 
religious ceremonies had a beginning in pagan rites, do they therefore 
mean no more than does a cannibal feast? If Dr. McConnell would 
read over again C. J. Wood’s Survivals in Christianity, which he uses 
as a reference book, it would knock out much of his reckless skepticism. 

Brother Buckner is a vigorous man, evidently sincere and honest, if 
not always discreet. Every moral man should agree with the conclusions 
of his pamphlet on “A Good God,” but most would reach them by a 
rather different route. For nearly every statement is a destructive 
attack on the Old Testament narrative rather than the constructive 
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method of finding all of God in Jesus Christ. Buckner appears to have 
been fairly efficient as a pastor, a fine fighter for moral reforms, a virile 
but rather rugged personality. Doubtless this militant type of manhood 
does by its dauntless debating methods cause embarrassment to the 
appointing power in Methodism. There are other means of steering 
congregations into less bigoted and more sane spiritual convictions, 
ways that would be more successful in their results. While this combative 
parson may have been unwise in his ministerial methods, it is very 
unfortunate both for him and for Methodism that some more delicate 
diplomacy could not have been discovered for the solution of the problem. 
While surely the majority of those who voted for his retirement were 
convinced that it was the most generous action that could be taken, 
the startling effect of their vote reveals that they were mistaken. This 
is not intended as an opinion on the legal questions raised of judicial 
rights—that is another issue which has nothing to do with orthodoxy. 
One conclusion follows the study of these three stories of the min- 
ister’s mental transformations. All three would have been saved from 
recusancy if their philosophy of life had been more pragmatic, and if 
their theologica! education had been less one-sided. All three deserve 
praise for their fruitful ministry and their intellectual honesty. But 
we should save our younger ministry of to-day from the perils of doc- 
trinal drift by broader culture and still more by intensifying religious 
experience and enlarging the spiritual program of the church. 


The Church in America. A Study of the Present Condition and Future 
Prospects of American Protestantism. By Wiu1am Apams Browy, 
D.D. New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, $3. 


Tuts is a most satisfying book as to the spirit of the writer, the clear 
diagnosis of the situation, and the optimistic outlook. Professor Brown 
came to his task after wide experience as one of the leading members of 
the Committee on the War and the Religious Outlook, which has already 
published four valuable reports, with another, on the teaching function 
of the church, in the press. His knowledge of Protestant thought and 
activity is, moreover, quite extensive, as his numerous volumes so amply 
testify. He is at once an eminent theologian and an earnest churchman. 
He combines a deep interest in theological thought with an equally keen 
concern in the practical applications of Christianity toward the solution 
of economic and other questions. He recognizes the weaknesses of in- 
stitutional Protestantism and rightly scores the limitations due to pro- 
vincialism, individualism, and denominationalism. He is also aware that 
these characteristics gave strength to traditional Protestantism, although 
they are incapable of meeting the needs of the present day. This volume 
is therefore a valuable contribution, with suggestions that look toward 
a better rapprochement to the modern situation. 

The fact is that what Protestantism most sorely needs is to become 
possessed of the church consciousness. This will give us a sense of the 
church as a spiritual society more than as an ecclesiastical institution. 
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The call then is, “to determine what should be the function of the church 
in our democratic society and to come to a definite understanding as to 
the ways in which the existing churches can best cooperate in seeing that 
this function is adequately discharged” (p. viii). The volume is divided 
into five parts, entitled “Facing the Facts,” “Where to Begin,” “Defining 
the Ideal,” “Organizing for Work,” “Training for To-morrow,” and a 
“Conclusion,” that summarizes the exhaustive findings. 

Dr. Brown is right in stating that criticism must be replaced by con- 
struction (p. 143). His own book is a fine instance of how this might 
pe best done. He makes a timely plea for the minister, who should be 
given greater freedom for the specific work that he alone could do (p. 221). 
He is none too forceful in insisting that “the pulpit must resume its 
teaching office, too long neglected in Protestantism” (p. 228). Chapter 
XV, on “Finding and Training Leaders,” touches the crux of the whole 
question. The thought is further developed in the next chapter, on 
“Thinking Together.” This does not necessarily mean thinking alike, 
put rather a concentration of thought on things that most matter, so as 
to have a comprehensive view of life as a whole, giving us an open mind 
and a hospitable spirit, that shall welcome new ideas, even though they 
may go counter to what has always been accepted. C. Silvester Horne 
once pungently remarked that the difference between a groove and a grave 
is one of depth. This book will help us to get out of the groove and to eman- 
cipate us from obsessions, so that we may be enabled to seize the world- 
wide opportunities now fronting the church, to serve humanity, in the 
name and spirit of the Christ of our redemption. 


The Golden Bough. A Study in Magic and Religion. By Sir James 
Georce Frazer, F.R.S., D.C.L. F.B.A. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Price, $5. 


Ir was no small feat to abridge the twelve volumes of The Golden 
Bough within the compass of a single volume and at the same time retain 
all the notable features of the larger work. Those who have consulted 
the original library—no other name could be given to these impressive 
tomes—are well aware of the prodigious learning and amazing research 
of the author. Sir James Frazer has been an eager student, ready to 
welcome facts and to consider them on their merits. He, however, states 
that the evidence which has come to him since the last edition has, “on 
the whole, served either to confirm my former conclusions or to furnish 
fresh illustrations of old principles.” It is therefore gratifying to have 
this treasure house of legends, myths, and superstitions open to us through 
the short cut of an abridged edition, which omits nothing of importance 
except the notes and references. 

The argument of this far-reaching investigation is based on the weird 
legend of the “King of the Wood.” He was a runaway slave who served 
Diana’s shrine in the grove at Aricia. This grim figure held office until 
he in turn was slain by one stronger or craftier. From this starting 
point, Dr. Frazer travels in various directions, through all the centuries 
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and in every land, so to say, to discover the controlling impulses of hy. 
man life. How significant is the fact that the ancients lived in a worig 
of fear! If they escaped the fire, it was to fall by the sword. The com. 
plicated ceremonials of propitiation, the stern and sinister superstitions, 
the crude but serious efforts involving sacrifice and bloodshed, the pain, 
loss, and misery that overwhelmed the majority of mankind—what a 
story of travail and deliverance! Indeed, there is nothing more cap. 
tivating in all the annals of human life than the narrative of the pj). 
grimage of the soul, in the ascent from savagery and superstition to 
civilization and truth, through darkness toward light. 

Nowhere is all this set forth with a greater wealth of detail and the 
learned exposition of theories and facts than in the pages of The Golden 
Bough. The theories will doubtless be altered to harmonize with in. 
creased knowledge, but the facts would, by the same process, receive con- 
firmation. No one is more aware of this than the author himself, who 
acknowledges that, “the advance of knowledge is an infinite progression 
toward a goal that for ever recedes.” It is ah endless pursuit, with this 
consolation that every step forward leads to more light and truth. Dis. 
agree as we may with the author’s conclusions, the fact remains that 
his investigations have done much to give dignity to the persistent quest 
of the human soul for God and peace. 

It ie superfinous to eulogize a work that has profoundly influenced 
the attitude of the thinking mind toward supernatural beliefs and sym- 
bolical rituals. Dr. Frazer does not subscribe to the tenets of Chris- 
tianity, nor does he obtrude his personal opinions on questions that belong 
outside the realm of science. He is nevertheless aware of the solemnity 
of the issues of religion and he gives them the supreme importance they 
justly merit, furnishing data of real value to be used by Christian schol- 
ars in the fuller exposition of our holy Faith. 

The study of anthropology, in common with that of comparative re 
ligion, does not dim the luster of Christianity, but rather makes brighter 
its unique light. The knowledge that certain doctrines of Christianity, 
such as the Incarnation, the Virgin Birth, the Atonement, the Resurrec- 
tion, are found in the ethnic religions need not lead us to the conclusion 
that there was borrowing of one from the other, nor should the fact of 
coincidences tend to depreciate or discredit the supernatural in Chris- 
tianity. These are rather proofs of the apostle’s argument that God left 
not himself without witness in any nation. (Acts 14.17.) As we compare 
the content of these faiths, it will be seen that the postulate of theism 
explains what is distinctive and sublime in Christianity. On the basis 
of this truth, we could accept the findings of the anthropologist and ap- 
preciate all the more the Christian extra which puts our religion in a 
place peculiarly its own. As Dr. Frazer himself reminds us: “In all 
things the old maxim will hold good—magna est veritas et prevalebit.” 

The lucidity of style and the fine balancing of sentences constrain one 
to quote many passages, which, apart from the argument, are illustrations 
of magnificent writing. This is not the least important feature of @ 
learned work which will stand the test of time. One quotation from the 
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closing chapter must be given: “Without dipping so far into the future, 
we may illustrate the course which thought has hitherto run by likening 
it to a web woven of three different threads—the black thread of magic, 
the red thread of religion, and the white thread of science, if under 
science we may include those simple truths, drawn from observation of 
nature, of which men in all ages have possessed a store. ... What will 
be the color of the web which the Fates are now weaving on the humming 
joom of time? Will it be white or red? We cannot tell. A faint glimmer- 
ing light illumines the backward portion of the web. Clouds and thick 
darkness hide the other end.” So far the anthropologist. It is now for . 
the Christian thinker to take up the tale and bring it to ite legitimate 
conclusion in Christ, who sums up all things, and gives the definite answer 
to every question that pertains to duty and destiny. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Roget's International Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. 
Edited by C. O. SytvesteR Mawson. Pp. xxxiv, 741. (Crowell, $3.00.) 
This is not merely a new edition of Roget’s Thesaurus; it is an entirely 
new cyclopedia of synonyms and antonyms, based upon that masterly 
work. The additions more than double its value. Every speaker or 
writer, however large his vocabulary, will enrich his style by keeping 
on his desk and constantly consulting this unrivaled handbook of English 
speech. It is more than a word treasury; it is a linguistic textbook 
whose groupings of words and phrases and opulence of material afford 
the means of a liberal education to every one using it. Roget has always 
been without a rival as the enricher of literary diction, but Mawson 
has lifted his celebrated work to a far higher level of superexcellence. 
Indeed, nothing but superlatives can adequately characterize this fas- 
cinating book of reference. 


The Place of Books in the Life We Live. By Wit11aM L. Sripcer. 
(Doran, $1.25.) No Christian minister is doing bigger work in literary 
propaganda than Dr. Stidger. And he turns it into real religious evan- 
gelism. Books do let light into life and still more, to use one of the 
chapter titles.of this, his last work, they help in “Keeping the Soul of 
the World Alive.” His chapter on “The Lincoln Trilogy of Literature,” 
which appeared as an article in the January-February, 1923, issue of 
the Mernopist Review, will give our readers a fair sample. There has 
been a decline in book reading in the last generation, causing a real 
intellectual famine. John Wesley and all the early Methodist preachers 
made it a part of their mission to put books into homes. The modern 
minister will aid both culture and piety if he revives, as Dr. Stidger 
has, in his church and through his books, greatly exalted this ministry 
to the minds of men. 


An Outline of the Religious Literature of India. By J. N. FarquHar, 
D.Litt. (Oxford University Press, $3.50.) Hinduism is an elastic term. 
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It comprehends the spiritual aspirations of the Vedas, the Philosophica} 
speculations of the Upanishads and the tangled complex of popular 
Hindu religion with its numerous sects and cults, gross superstitions, anq 
caste tyrannies. He who would understand the soul of India must pe 
familiar with its extensive literature; but since a first-hand knowledge of 
it is impossible to most of us, we have in Dr. Farquhar a reliable Zuide, 
His previous volume, Modern Religious Movements in India, was a mas. 
terpiece. Its survey began with the year 1800. The present volume goes 
back to the earliest times and comes down to 1800. It begins with the 
contributions of early Vedic religion and follows the devious paths ip. 
fluenced by Buddhism, Jainism, Saktism, Islamism, and other systems, 
which found expression in the great epics and the numerous devotional 
(Bhakti), philosophical, and ritualistic writings down to the eighteenth 
century. This notable survey bears impressive testimony to the intense 
religious spirit of India. It should be studied by all interested in the 
evangelization of the millions in this land, today racked with birth-pangs, 


The Social Message of the Book of Revelation. By Raymonp Catxrys. 
(Womans Press, $1.50.) Those who are more concerned in Christianizing 
the present social order than in speculating about times and seasons wil] 
welcome this suggestive volume on the permanent teaching of the Apoca- 
lypse concerning our inescapable obligations as Christians and church 
members. 


Prayers of Frank W. Gunsaulus. (Revell, $1.25.) In his Yale lectures 
on The Minister and the Spiritual Life, Dr. Gunsaulus said: “A true man’s 
prayer is a manifestation of humanity at its truest; it is one of the most 
appealing revelations of the truth itself” (p. 304). This is an apt charac. 
terization of his own pulpit prayers contained in this volume. They 
reveal a heart possessed of the divine peace, a spirit of passionate earnest- 
ness, a life in deepest fellowship with God and in closest comradeship 
with mankind. 


The Pilgrim. By T. R. Grover. (Doran, $1.75.) These essays on 
religion are fertile in suggestiveness, bringing out new meanings of fa- 
miliar themes and making surprising discoveries of truth where the field 
had apparently been exhausted. Dr. Glover’s intimate knowledge of the 
classics helps him to illustrate his arguments with unusual aptness. The 
thirteen essays are on a variety of themes, but every single one com- 
mands attention. 


An Introduction to the Study of Some Living Religions of the East. 
By Sypney Cave, D.D. (Scribners, $1.75.) The somewhat lengthy title 
of this book is, however, an apt description of its contents. Dr. Cave 
served as a missionary in India and what he has written in these five 
chapters bears marks of wide experience and deep knowledge. It is in 
many respects the best introduction to Hinduism, Zoroastrianism, Bud 
dhism, the Religions of China and Japan, and Islam. The work is care 
fully done even to the accurate transliteration of words, which gives 
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proof of the conscientious scholar and the sympathetic interpreter of the 
ethnic religions. A knowledge of these faiths, as found in this volume, 
will help to a deeper appreciation of the adequacy of Christianity for 
every human need. . 


When You Enlist. By Manrcarer Starrery. (Pilgrim Press, 75c.) 
Miss Slattery’s books are all guideposts for young people. In this latest 
yolume she passes in rapid review the work done by the men and women 
of the church during the centuries, in such a way as to challenge the 
faith and loyalty of young people at that critical time when they join 
the church. No better book could be placed in the hands of such folk. 


The Book of Job. By Moses Butrenwreser, Ph.D. (Macmillan, $4.) 
Without a doubt the standard work on the book of Job is the Driver-Gray 
commentary, but there is always room for another volume. These two 
writers place the book in the fifth century, while Dr. Buttenwieser dates 
it about 400 B. c. He argues that the purpose of this unknown author 
was to present an argument for disinterested piety or love of virtue for 
yirtue’s sake, apart from any question of reward or retribution. We, 
however, hesitate to follow the radical transpositions of text suggested 
by Dr. Buttenwieser, in spite of his claims to having made independent 
discoveries in the Greek version. The volume is, however, a valuable 
contribution toward a better understanding of what is justly regarded 
as the greatest piece of Old Testament literature. 


The Oracles of God. By W. E. Oncuarp, D.D. (Pilgrim Press, $2.25.) 
In these studies Dr. Orchard focuses attention on the personality and 
messages of those intrepid preachers of Israel known as the minor proph- 
ets. This unfortunate description has led many to regard their preach- 
ments as of lesser importance than the major prophets. They were in 
the direct line of the divine revelation and contributed toward a solution 
of the religious and social problems still baffling us. There is suggestive 
material in this volume for a fine series of sermons. 


The Meaning of Paul for To-day. By C. Harotp Dopp. (Doran, $2.) 
Every attempt to disparage the apostle Paul only results in making 
more conspicuous the vital interpretation of Christianity made by this 
Christ-intoxicated man. The renewed study of his thought cannot fail to 
quicken the activities of the church. Professor Dodd has seized the essen- 
tial message of the apostle, based as it was on his profound experience of 
Christ, which gave him a religious philosophy of life and provided for the 
establishment and extension of the divine commonwealth through the 
church. This is a book of rare insight and unusual ability. It is one of 
the richest expositions of the teaching of Paul, who still speaks with his 
worted persuasiveness. 


Psychology and the Christian Life. By T. W. Pym, D.S.O. (Doran, 
$1.50.) The erratic extravagances of psycho-analysis receive a timely 
criticism in this volume. Mr. Pym follows Coué and Baudouin, but he 
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recognizes their defects due to their imperfect conception of faith. “Th. 
chief ‘miracle’ in the life of Jesus, for which I stand and from which I 
approach the present study of his life, is his complete sinlessness.” Tj. 
confession is substantiated in the chapters on “The Psychology of Jesus.” 
Here, as elsewhere throughout this stimulating volume, there are apt ap. 
plications of the findings of psychology to Christian faith and ethics, of 
a kind welcome to those engaged in the cure of souls. 


The Deeper Meaning of Stewardship. By Joun M. Versteec. (Abing- 
con Press, $1.25.) This is the most sensible book on the subject. It is 
free from special pleading and without the ingenious attempts to press 
points that blunt the edge of the larger argument. The central issue is 
that of personality. We should first emphasize the expression of life 
before stressing the expansion of the work. The discussion of the tithe 
is particularly wholesome. The whole question of personal responsibility 
is based on the balanced conception of Christian values. If the mesgage 
of this book could be conveyed to the pew through the pulpit, it would 
do much to place the task of the church on a stable foundation and to 
secure results that will make glad the City of God. 


Theosophy and Christian Thought. By W. S. Urquuarrt, Litt.D. (Pil- 
grim Press, $2.25.) Dr. Urquhart’s previous volume on Pantheism and the 
Value of Life demonstrated his ability to deal with questions on the 
borderland of philosophy and religion. The present discussion of the 
weakness and strength of Theosophy also throws light on occultism, 
spiritualism, and kindred phenomena, and keenly estimates the crude 
thinking of those whose knowledge of Christianity is pathetically imper- 
fect. It is these latter who have been recruited into the ranks of Theoso- 
phy and other erratic cults. Dr. Urquhart rightly observes that “Theoso- 
phy challenges us to make the most of our religious inheritance.” Not 
the least valuable portions of the volume contain suggestions on how to 
evaluate the essential truths of Christianity. This is the task of the 
preacher and in these pages he will find much helpful material. 


Preaching by a Layman. By Ozona S. Davis. Pp. 203 (Revell, $1.50). 
Thousands of our laymen can and should preach, not as licensed local 
preachers but as laymen. It is a witnessing church that will save the 
world. Dr. Davis has furnished a handbook for the lay preacher which 
even the clergy will find worth while as a homiletic treatise. It explains 
preparation for preaching, the use of the Bible, the gathering of material, 
sermon methods and structure, illustrations, style, delivery, etc. One 
chapter we all might well read and practice, “Prayer and Preaching.” The 
biggest job of the preacher is making his members into evangelists. The 
richest development of the layman’s religious life will come from his own 
proclamation of the gospel message. And he will find more delight in it 
than even in speech-making at a Rotarian luncheon. “Jesus commands us 
to preach the Gospel; every follower of the Master is a soldier under 
orders. We have no choice; we must obey.” 
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He Opened to Us the Scriptures. By BenzyaMiIn W. Bacon. Pp. 116. 
(Macmillans, $1.) Our Lord did not use the Scriptures like the scribes of 
nis day nor the literalists of ours. His method was spiritual and not 
scientific. Both he and his greatest interpreter, Paul, found in the sacred 
writings not a static but a dynamic inspiration. Their method of approach 
js a lesson for our times. The modern historic-critical study, which is 
applied to all literature as well as the Bible, cannot destroy these religious 
yalues; it releases them. Professor Bacon is a celebrated biblical critic, 
but he is more, a truly prophetic interpreter of the Holy Book. New light 
will break forth to us from the Word of God if we follow the method of 
Jesus and Paul as disclosed by this very able little volume. 





FLASHLIGHTS ON CURRENT LITERATURE 


(The more important of these works may be fully reviewed hereafter.) 

Chapel Talks. By Joun Cartiste Kuco. Pp. 173. (Lamar & Barton, 
$1.25.) Very stimulating short speeches to students by Bishop Kilgo 
when President of Trinity College. 


Messages from Master Minds. By J. W.G. Warp. Pp. 310. (Doran, $1.50.) 
Spiritual interpretations of English literature, mostly Victorian— 
quite rich material for sermon or speech making. 


Night-Scenes of Scripture. By Norman MacLeop Care. Pp. 199. (Doran, 
$1.25.) Very glowing short sermons by a most popular Scotch 
preacher. 


The Shining Highway. By E. C. Mires. Pp. 127. (Pilgrim Press, $1.25.) 
Life is a path with a goal and this book with originality discusses the 
problems of the road. 


Builders of the Kingdom. By Howarp M. LeSourp. Pp. 100. (Methodist 
Book Concern, 75c.) An excellent outline of the opportunities for 
life service: Every young person can see in these pages some open 
portal to both vocation and avocation. 


The Meaning of Life. By A. Epwin Ketewrn. Pp. 260. (Doran, $1.50.) 
Useful talks on life problems. 


Essays and Miscellanies. By Joseru S. Averspacn. Pp. 341. (Harpers.) 
A third volume of essays of quite high order, excepting a sophistical 
defense of that rotten book, The Genius, by Theodore Dreiser. 


Piney Woods and its Story. By Lawrence C. Jones. Pp. 151. (Revell, 
$1.25.) A Negro teacher tells the story of his school and furnishes a 
valuable human document on a vital problem. 
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Recreational Leadership. By Warren T. Powett. Pp. 163. (Methodist 
Book Concern, 80c.) A Handbook of Games and Programs. By Wu. 
LIAM RatpH Laporte. Pp. 125. (Abingdon Press, $1.) These two 
books, together with Norman Richardson’s Church at Play, furnish 
rich material for the modern community church in its social program, 


The Magyars in America, By D. A. Soupers. Pp. 149. (Doran, $1.) J. 
luminating studies of a remarkable race. 


Saint Mark's Life of Jesus. By Tuwopore H. Rosinson. Pp. 134. (Doran 
$1.75.) Not a conventional commentary, but an interpretation both 
simple and scholarly of the most realistic of the four Gospels. 


Bible Stories in Bible Language. By Lovisa Munson Bryant. Pp. 327. 
(Appletons, $2.) Very well edited, but not so complete as Kent's The 
Children’s Bible. 


Common Sense in Religion. By Frank E. Witson. Pp. 167. (Macmil- 
lans, $1.50.) “What's it good for?”—that’s the pragmatic test that 
will help the modern man to value religion rightly—church, Bible, 
Creed, prayer, sacraments, doctrines, etc. 


Religious Foundations. Edited by Rurus M. Jones. Pp. 144. (Macmil- 
lans, $1.) Eight distinguished English and American writers ip- 
terpret in modern terms the central problems of religion. Very con- 
cise and able. 


Pauls Epistles to the Corinthians. By Professors James S. Ricas and 
H. L. Reep. Pp. 314. (Macmillans, $1.60.) A popular commentary 
which does not dodge difficult problems. That early church has great 
lessons for to-day. Specially good for teachers. 


Midst Volcanic Fires. By Maurice Frater. Pp. 288. (Pilgrim Press, 
$2.25.) Quite as alluring and more moral than Frederick O’Brien’s 
South Sea island stuff. And a mighty missionary message besides. 


Old Testament History. By Frank K. SAanpers. Pp. 158. (Scribners, 
$1.25.) Brief but readable introduction to Bible history, complete, 
trustworthy and well balanced. 


Jesus’ Ideals of Living. By G. Water Fiske. Pp. 284. (Abingdon Press, 
$1.50.) An excellent textbook on Christian ethics for Bible classes, 
specially emphasizing the religion of youth. Finely illustrated. 


Organization and Administration of Religious Education. By Joun 
Exsert Stout. Pp. 287. (Abingdon Press, $1.50.) A quite essential 
handbook for use in developing the educational function of the church, 
the topmost task of to-day. 
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Man and the Attainment of Immortality. By James Y. Simpson, M.A, 
D.Sc. New York: George H. Doran Company. Price, $2.25, net. 


Wuen The Spiritual Interpretation of Nature, by Dr. Simpson, ap- 
peared in 1912, it was at once recognized that the mantle of Henry Drum- 
mond had fallen on his successor, as Professor of Natural Science, New 
College, Edinburgh. This book presents in an attractive and convincing 
way the argument that religion and science are complementary and 
not antithetic. “Science is concerned with the order of events in causal 
association with similar events; religion considers events in their infinite 
relation to the sum total of events” (p. 34). He maintains that evolu- 
tion is “a process of continuous, orderly and broadly progressive changes, 
from the simple to the more complex, which arises as the resultant of 
yarious factors, operating from within and from without” (p. 128). He 
further points out that “Religious thought leads us to the conception 
of the World Principle immanent and transcendent as personal” (p. 295). 
A brief concluding chapter on “Evolution and Immortality” left us 
wishing that this aspect of the subject had received fuller treatment. 

Our desires are now more than gratified. After ten years of careful 
reflection, Dr. Simpson has at last published the sequel to his first 
yolume. Here he focuses the thought on Immortality with a firm grasp 
of the issues. Such a book has a most timely message, not only because 
the thoughts of many are earnestly exercised in seeking light, but also 
because we are being confused by “half-truths which are often in their 
results more direful than a genuine misstatement.” It means a great deal 
for a man of the scientific accomplishments of Dr. Simpson to consider 
the bearing of evolution on religion, with a clear understanding of all 
that is implied, and in a spirit at once religious and scientific. If those 
who have been perplexed by recent utterances would make a study of 
this volume, their minds would be clarified and their religious devotion 
greatly deepened. The book is of special value to preachers. 

In this synthetic view of the world process, a differentiation is made 
between relative values, and the emphasis is rightly placed on man’s reli- 
gious instinct, reaching its fullest expression in fellowship with Jesus 
Christ. He pleads for a unity of knowledge that would give us a bold 
conception of the whole and enable us to realize that this world is God’s 
world, for all life is closely related. It is the failure of theology to do 
this that has made its arguments so ineffective to modern men of thought. 
“Theology to be of real service, must in some degree be a knowledge of 
the world as an expression of God, and of Him as energizing in and 
through it” (p. 8). It is surely gratifying to have a man of science 
recognize that theology should yet continue to be scientia scientiarum. 
These and kindred topics are discussed in the Introduction. Read it 
over several times and master the leading principles before you go 
further. Note what is said of the spiritual aspect of evolution. Instead 
of giving the death-blow to teleology it has given us a grander teleology 
that embraces the organic and the inorganic in one connected whole 
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(p. 22). As we realize that man is the product of an evolutionary process 
in mind, spirit and body, we shall understand his possibilities, in the 
light of the Incarnation of Christ (p. 26). 

Unless you have had a special training in science, it may be diff. 
cult to understand the technical terms. There was no other alternative, 
since the subject had to be considered in its scientific aspects. It woulq 
further have interfered with the line of thought, if the author hag 
stopped to explain such words as Simiidz, Pleistocene, Miocene, Mouster. 
ian, Solutrean and a dozen others. The general trend of the argument 
can, however, be followed, and -the conclusions appreciated, which have 
a cumulative force in the latter part of the book. The illustrations and 
diagrams help towards simplifying the discussion, Chapter II, on “Man’s 
Place in Nature,” concludes with a series of distinctions between man 
and the rest of the animal creation, which demonstrate that, “it is in 
his spiritual rather than his physical nature, however derived, that 
man’s real significance lies” (p. 46). It is this emphasis on the spiritual 
qualities of man that lends such distinction to this and the following 
chapters on “The Antiquity of Man,” “The Origin of Man,” “Paleolithic 
Man,” “Mesolithic and Neolithic Man.” Indeed, the whole story reads 
like a romance: Note what is said on the Genesis account of the Crea- 
tion and that found in Babylonian, Egyptian and Greek mythologies, and 
the reason for the marked distinction of the Scripture version (p. 88). 

In The Spiritual Interpretation of Nature, there is a chapter on 
“Some Sociological Aspects of Heredity,” which apparently turns aside 
from the main argument, but it nevertheless enables us to receive a clearer 
idea of the problem of responsibility. In the present book, the chapter 
on “The Place and Function of Nationality” may not seem to be quite 
relevant to the discussion, yet it throws much light on questions of race 
and nationalism with a grasp of the entire situation that is lacking in 
Madison Grant’s The Passing of the Great Race and similar discussions. 
I have nowhere seen a better exposition of this crucial question, that bears 
so directly on the destiny of men and of nations. “As a matter of fact, 
few races of living beings are more mongrel than that of mankind to-day” 
(p. 181). It may not flatter us to be told that, “It is not generally 
realized how relatively small is the part played by reason in the lives 
and activities of mankind even to-day. The integrating factors in all 
animal societies are instincts, and in man—the bondman in process of 
winning freedom—instinct is still more universal and powerful than 
reason” (p. 191). Can you illustrate this from your own observations? 
This chapter is hard to surpass in clarity of thought and historical knowl- 
edge. You will find in it material for more than one sermon. 

Chapter IX, on “The Evolution of Individuality,” brings out the 
truth that “throughout the animal kingdom as a whole there is no 
physical basis for a conception of individuality” (p. 212). Since no 
nations or states, as such, have immortality, the vital issue rests with 
the individual life in relationship with God. Before getting to the 
central theme, we must first read two chapters on “The Method of Evolu- 
tion” and “Evolution as the Winning of Freedom.” Dr. Simpson regards 
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environment as playing the major rdle and he does not sufficiently reckon 
with the no less effectual influence of Heredity (p. 225). In making so 
much of environment, he doubtless has in mind the truth that God is the 
environment of the soul. The failure to realize the God consciousness is 
due to sin, on which there are some searching remarks (p. 253, 271ff.). 
Have we then to go to the scientist and the novelist for a fearless study 
of sin? If that be the case, let the preacher do so and learn how to 
treat this dark feature of life. The appearance of Christ is regarded as 
the most signal event in human history. His direction of human life 
through his unique revelation of the Divine Love is the most out- 
standing fact during nearly two thousand years (p. 258). 

Chapter XII, on “God and the World,” opens with a discussion of 
Special Creation, which is shown to be less satisfactory than the explana- 
tion of the growing number of stages in terms of evolution. To be sure, 
there are gaps in the evolutionary history, but a strong case is made 
out for the evolution of mind as the result of the activities of a world- 
ground or a self-determining mind, which a self-consistent Theism calls 
God. Note what is said on self-limitation of God in creation, due to the 
Divine Love (p. 270). “Duration is characteristic of that which is 
becoming, of the process, of God as Immanent. The activity of God as 
Transcendent is internal, within Himself, or with the spirits of just men 
made perfect, for the meaning of communion is activity without change.” 
Out of these two truths there emerges a third concerning the Divine 
Personality. 

A distinction is made between inherent immortality and potential 
immortality (pp. 232, 284). To say that man is “immortable rather than 
immortal,” may seem like straining a point. The thought of the author 
is that human individuality is capable of a higher responsiveness, “to 
enter into relationship with that Power which, by its characteristics, 
revealed in the world process, we are driven to think of as God.” It is 
in the measure in which this union is experienced that man realizes his 
immortality. The contrast between the way of life and the way of 
death is most impressively set forth. The need for an immediate choice 
is urged with all the impelling urgency of the New Testament. “Nothing 
so robs life of its tremendous seriousness and meaning, reducing it to 
the level of a marionette-show, and belittling man’s fateful capacity to 
choose life or death, as the amiable outlook of Universalism” (p. 284). 

We cannot accept the author’s view of Conditional Immortality, for 
the tenor of the Scriptures is against it, and it contradicts the persistence 
of the holy love of God, about which Dr. Simpson has written so well. 
This much must be said, that it is in closer accord with the selective 
principle of evolution than with the undiscriminating view of Universal- 
ism, which fails to see that if a man can make his life he also can unmake 
it, and which evades the urgent appeal, “How shall we escape, if we 
neglect so great a salvation?” (Hebrews 2.3). Compare E. Griffith-Jones’ 
Faith and Immortality, and H. R. MacKintosh’ Immortality and the Fu- 
ture, for capable criticisms of Conditional Immortality. 

The last chapter, on “The Historic Jesus and the Cosmic Christ,” is 
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worth the price of the book. The truths of the Virgin Birth, the Incarng. 
tion and the Resurrection are expounded, with reference to evolution, in 
a way that is doubly convincing. In the case of Jesus, “the ordinary canong 
of analogy and correlation fail. There is something here that has never 
been known before, something about which we can say—just because we 
understand the world process so much better—that it will never, in that 
particular form, be known again” (p. 307). In Jesus, we have a unique 
achievement as to his relationship to God and his perfect manhood. Hig 
coming, at the fullness of the times, “was no more and no less a ‘special 
intervention’ than the appearance of life, or self-consciousness, or any of 
the other big lifts in the cosmic process” (p. 311). When we remember 
that “the process of Nature from the side of the Divine intention has 
been throughout a process of grace,” we could understand that everything 
about Jesus was unique, both as Revealer of God and the Reconciler 
making men at one with God (p. 318). In the light of the divine grace, 
the Incarnation, which is the central fact of the world’s history, “becomes 
not so much a defeat as a relief, not so much a humiliation as an inspira- 
tion, not so much an exception as a perfection” (p. 328). The Gospel of 
Redemption is thus of the very essence of progress. What is said of the 
Virgin Birth makes the denial of this vital truth so insipid in comparison 
(p. 304, 319ff, 323). Those who are nearest to Jesus feel closest to God, 
With this conclusion we take our leave of one of the most stimulating 
discussions of Immortality. 


SIDE READING 


Matter and Spirit. By James Bissett Pratr (Macmillan, $1.50). 
This book deals with the subject of immortality from the standpoint of 
psychology. Those who are interested in the idealistic interpretation of 
life, which conserves the value of the soul, will find in these pages of stiff 
reading, arguments to establish their faith on rational and spiritual 
foundations. 


Religion and Biology. By Ernest E. Unwin (Doran, $1.75). From 
the standpoint of biological evolution, this treatise excellently supplements 
Professor Simpson, and demonstrates that the end or purpose of life is 
attained through the cooperation of God and man in Jesus Christ. 


Religion and the Future Life. Edited by E. Hersey Sneatu (Revell, 
$3). These twelve essays study the belief in life after death, from the 
standpoint of Comparative Religion: A mass of evidence is here gathered 
by eminent specialists, and their conclusions make assurance doubly 
sure. 


For further information about books on subjects of interest to 
preachers, address this department, Reading Course, care of the MetTu- 
opist Review, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Oscar L. JOSEPH. 





